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THE PROBLEM OF PRECOGNITION 


Comments on W. G. Roll’s paper in the Journal, September 1961 


(1) 
Dr ROLL’s paper on the problem of precognition is ingenious and 
interesting, but seems to me open to a number of objections. 

For one, he includes my name among those of éertain philo- 
sophers who, he asserts, accept the definition of precognition as 
‘cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference’. But I would want to add: ‘or through present 
resolve to act eventually in such manner as to cause occurrence of 
the event.’ For it is essential to distinguish precognizing, which is 
foreseeing or more broadly, preperceiving, from several other kinds 
of reference to the future. One is foreknowing; another is simply 
foresaying; and still another is foreordaining. Unfortunately, 
‘predicting’ is commonly employed to designate indiscriminately— 
often with resulting guid pro quo—each of these four modes of 
reference to the future. : 

Having in mind the differences between them, I would insist 
that the dreams, visions, or hunches, of which the experiences 
termed precognitions consist, do not, even if they eventually turn 
out to have been veridical, constitute in themselves a cognizing, 1.e. 
a knowing, that the events dreamed will occur. ‘They come to be 
knowings, properly so called, of this, only if—as in the Dommeyer 
case—the dreams that turned out veridical were noticed on reflec- 
tion to have regularly contained a certain feature not present in the 
non-veridical dreams; which feature then comes to identify as 
veridical in advance of verification the dreams that contain it. 

Roll goes on to say that, ‘leaving linguistic niceties aside,’ 
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acceptance by the philosophers he mentioned of the definition of 
precognition quoted means that ‘they operate from the premise 
that in cases of precognition, future events affect the present.’ But 
I, for one, do not operate from this premise, but on the contrary 
from the premise that, ex vi terminorum, an effect cannot possibly 
be earlier than its cause. The supposition of it is internally contra- 
dictory and therefore necessarily false. 

If, however, it should appear to be a fact (as I gather Roll’s 
statement to assert, and as the physicist Pascual Jordan asserted 
at the first Le Piol conference organized by the Parapsychology 
Foundation in 1954) that an atomic nucleus being bombarded by a 
very fast particle does (like some persons!) sometimes explode 
shortly before actually being hit, then I should say that, since the 
brevity or length of the time interval has nothing to do with the 
paradoxicality of the occurrence, what occurs at the micro- 
physical level is then just as paradoxical, and therefore just as much 
in need of being explained away, as is precognition conceived as 
causation of the present by the future. 

But let us now see what Roll offers as an explanation of pre- 
cognition. He postulates, i.e. hypothesizes the existence of, 
something he calls a ‘psi field’, surrounding each physical object 
whether animate or inanimate. And he also postulates the 
occurrence of interaction of these ‘psi fields’ both with one another 
and with the physical fields, to wit the electromagnetic and the 
gravitational fields, of physical objects. 

But he does not state the laws, different from those of each of 
those physical fields, which would differentiate ‘psi fields’ from 
them, and which would make it possible to predict the nature and 
the magnitude of the interactions between physical and ‘psi fields’, 
and of ‘psi fields’ with one another, and would thus enable us to 
confirm or disconfirm experimentally that ‘psi fields’ really exist 
and really interact with physical fields. 

This means that ‘psi field’ is merely the name which Roll 
assigns in advance to the as yet unborn baby; that is, to the as yet 
unknown explanation of ESP and of PK. Thus, until the dis- 
tinctive nature of ‘psi fields’ is defined by specification of their 
laws, ‘psi fields’ remain a mere deus ex machina: the supposition 
that animate and inanimate things have them no more explains 
precognition than does the supposition that a watch has a ticker 
explain its ticking. 

Indeed, the status of the postulated ‘psi fields’ is really worse 
than this. For to suppose, as the expression ‘psi field’ does, that 
the explanation of precognition, when it gets discovered, will be in 
terms of the existence of something having anyway the character- 
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istics of fields in general—among which is that the magnitude of 
the interaction between the fields of two things varies inversely 
with the distance between them—entails that the explanations of 
ESP and PK cannot be in terms of interaction between ‘psi fields’ 
of target and percipient, since the apparent absence of such effect of 
differences of distance between them is a characteristic of ESP 
and PK. 

Another of Roll’s hypotheses is that ‘psi fields’ are ‘composed of’ 
psi ‘elements’; whose function, he states, ‘is analogous with [that 
of?] the electrons and other constituents of electromagnetic fields.’ 
To me, with my but sketchy knowledge of physics, it was news that 
an electron is a constituent of an electromagnetic field, and that such 
a field is composed of electrons (and other subatomic particles). 
And it turned out to be news also to a physicist, whose verdict I 
sought on that to me puzzling assertion. 

Again, Roll conceives his suppositions that ‘psi fields’ exist, that 
‘psi elements’ exist, and that interaction between ‘psi fields’ and 
between them and physical fields occurs, not as suppositions of fact, 
which is what they are, but, strangely, as just ‘an addition to our 
terminology’ ! 

His would-be explanation of precognition appears to be in 
essentials that precognition results from (a) unconscious desire in 
the precognizer for eventual occurrence of certain events; () 
unconscious ‘psi’ causation of his own dream or vision of occur- 
rence of those events by that unconscious desire of his for occur- 
rence of them; and (c) unconscious ‘psi’ causation of the later 
occurrence of those events by his own unconscious desire for it. 

Now, it is obvious that—whether or not it be true as Roll 
asserts that the semantical analyses philosophers offer of the terms 
‘cause,’ ‘time,’ and ‘cognize’ fail to ‘bring precognition into closer 
alignment with the world-picture of present day science’—such 
failure certainly attaches to his postulation of (undefined) ‘psi 
fields’. For such fields are no part of the world-picture of present- 
day science. 

But how numerous and unplausible are the suppositions one has 
to make without the least evidence that they are true, in order to 
force the facts of a concrete case into Roll’s would-be explanation 
of precognition, becomes obvious when one considers for example 
the case of Mrs Atlay’s precognition, which he cites. 

One has to suppose, purely ad hoc, (a) that Mrs Atlay was bored; 
(b) that this caused her to desire unconsciously that a large pig 


should be found (c) the next morning (d) specifically between the 


table and the sideboard of the dining room; (e) that this un- 


conscious, highly specific desire caused her dream; (f) that it also 


ee 
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caused, psychokinetically, the gardener to leave, the next morning, 
the gate of the sty imperfectly secured; (g) that her same potent 
desire then caused psychokinetically the pig to push it open; (/) 
that it then caused psychokinetically the pig to enter another en- 
closure, namely the palace, rather than to employ in the manner 
that would be natural to a pig, the unaccustomed freedom from 
confinement it then had won; (Zz) that Mrs Atlay’s unconscious 
desire then caused the pig to proceed to the dining room rather than 
to some other room; and finally (/) caused it to place itself there 
precisely in the spot she had unconsciously desired; namely be- 
tween the table and the sideboard, rather than perhaps under the 
table or in some other part of the room. 

Yet the only available basis of fact, on which to rest this elaborate 
supposition—elaborate yet necessary in order to make the case fit 
into Roll’s ‘explanation’ of precognition—is the thin fact that, on 
the one hand, dreams are sometimes, although not always, products 
of unconscious desires; and on the other that, in some of the long 
series of dice-casting experiments, a correlation slightly higher than 
was to be expected from chance alone has been found between the 
experimenter’s conscious volition that certain die faces should turn 
up, and the frequency with which they actually turn up. 

It seems to me that, when Dr Roll’s paper is considered in the 
light of the various comments set forth in what precedes, it is seen 
not to advance at all our understanding of the modus operandi of 
precognition. 

C. J. DUCASSE 
Brown University, Providence, U.S.A. 


(2) 


I AM wholly in sympathy with Mr Roll’s aim—to try to show that 
so-called precognition does not involve ‘a reversal of the cause- 
effect relationship’. As we normally employ the word ‘cause’ it is 
self-contradictory to speak of effects preceding their causes, and 
any attempt to remove this contradiction involves us in such 
drastic and difficult reforms of our conceptual scheme, that we are 
obliged to try to find other ways of explaining the facts. It was for 
this reason that I tried, in 1950, to do what Roll is now attempting. 
I came to the conclusion, however, that Whately Carington’s 
displacement effect was an obstacle; that it was more plausible to 
interpret the results in terms of pre- and post-cognitive ESP than 
in terms of non-precognitive ESP and PK. The considerations 
which led to this conclusion have not been adequately explained by 
Mr Roll, and I should like to quote from my earlier paper. But 
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first it might aid readers who have not access to Carington’s 
original paper, if I plot the inverted W curve which he discovered 
in his data. 


Hits 
(0-E) 


+4 


Occasions 


The vertical axis shows the observed number of hits minus the 
number expected by chance. The horizontal axis shows the re- 
lationship between the time when a target drawing was made and 
used as such, and the time when the subjects made their successful 
drawings. Thus the O position shows the number #f hits (above 
the chance-level) which were drawn during the period when the 
corresponding target drawing was being displayed; the (-1) 
position shows the hits above chance that were drawn the day 
before the corresponding target drawing was made; the (+2) 
position shows the hits above chance which were drawn two days 
after the corresponding target drawing was made, and so on. 
Incidentally the ( — 2) and the (+ 2) deviations are each statistically 
significant but the (O) deviation is not significant, though Roll 
seems to think it is. : 

The difficulty I felt about explaining the facts on the lines that 
Roll proposes was expressed as follows: 


Could we explain the facts by supposing that one of the ‘percipients’, 
call him P, has an idea or complex which has PK efficacy and/or tele- 
pathic efficacy?—by supposing that P’s complex influences super- 
normally the bodies or minds of other ‘percipients’ so as to make them 
draw likenesses of the original? To say this may at first sound plausible, 
but in fact the theory would contribute nothing towards explaining the 
peculiarities of the results, namely the particular shape of the curve and 
its position on the time-base (or ‘occasion-base’). Why should the 
hypothetical complex of P produce an increasing (or decreasing) 
number of hits by other percipients before (and after) the occasion 
of display? If the display of the original performs no independent 
causal role why should not the influence of the hypothetical complex of 
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P be randomly distributed throughout the experiment? I see no way of 
answering these questions unless we make ad hoc assumptions—unless 
we say that the PK or telepathic efficacy of this complex waxes and 
wanes in phase with the ‘hits curve’. (Even if we say this, we have not 
explained the awkward fact that the peaks of the hits curve occur before 
and after the occasion of display, i.e. before and after the only time at 
which P’s complex is supposed to influence the experimenter who 
selects the original.) 


Roll offers three explanations of Carington’s results. I cannot 
find in the first of these any answer to the difficulty described above. 
If as Roll suggests, one of the subjects was the real agent, how are 
we to explain his influencing other percipients to produce similar 
drawings two days before and two days after, but not om the day 
when he influenced Carington to produce a similar drawing? 

The alternative explanation suggested by Mangan seems to me 
to miss the point. It is, as Roll quotes it, that ‘the person who 
judged the degree of similarity between originals and responses 
might have created the effects by ESP guessing of which drawings 
were intended for which targets’. But all of the subjects’ drawings 
were intended for the target which was contemporaneously dis- 
played in Cambridge; so such use of ESP by the judge would have 
led to high scoring on the (QO) position, not on the (—2) or (+2) 
positions. (Mangan’s suggested use of ESP by the judge would be 
applicable to a different feature of Carington’s results, viz. that the 
percipients scored better on the originals used in their own experi- 
ment as a whole than on the originals used in other experiments; 
but this feature provides no evidence for precognition and 
Carington never claimed that it did.) 

Roll’s third explanation is that one group of subjects was 
responsible for the (—2) peak, another group for the (+2) peak. 
Presumably the suggestion is that the (—2) peak was due to 
Carington’s selection of originals being influenced (by ESP or PK) 
by the drawings made by certain subjects two days earlier, and the 
(+2) peak due to Carington’s originals influencing other subjects’ 
drawings produced two days later. I agree with Roll that we 
cannot eliminate this possibility, since Carington’s M-curve was 
the product of pooling the results of many percipients with many 
targets. On this hypothesis, it would be surprising that the (— 2) 
peak should be almost as high as the (+2) peak, since Carington’s 
method of selecting the content of his original drawings limited the 
scope for influence on his choice by PK or ESP in a way that the 
subjects’ choice of (+2) drawings was not limited. Still this is a 
possible explanation which does not involve precognition. 

Regarding Mangan’s experiments involving the use of a cal- 
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culating machine to determine the target-series, since these have 
not apparently yielded significant scores, we are not under an 
obligation to offer any explanation in terms of psi. But if this 
experimental design should in future yield significant scores, I 
should agree that Roll’s explanation is a possible alternative to 
precognition, despite the remarkable powers of unconscious 
calculation that would have to be attributed to the subjects. As 
Roll points out, similar powers are known to be possessed by rare 
individuals, by the ‘calculating genius’, whose brain seems to 
function like a calculating machine without his being conscious of 
making any step by step inferences. 

Roll cites three non-experimental cases of ostensible precogni- 
tion. He discusses in some detail how the first of them, that of 
Mrs Atlay’s pig, could be explained in terms of PK, and what he 
says is, I think, plausible. We may suppose that Mrs Atlay’s 
preoccupation with her dream caused the pig’s arrival in the dining 
room, without supposing that the PK influence involved any 
greater physical force than is involved in experiments with dice. 
The gardener who cleaned the pig-sty may, for all we are told, have 
left the gate of the sty open. The pig’s choice between alternative 
routes could, we may suppose, have been determined by PK, by 
way of very slight physical forces on its brain. (WHen an animal 
chooses between alternative routes without having any definite 
motive, e.g. fear or hunger, the relevant processes in its brain may 
form a system in unstable equilibrium.) 

Roll does not however offer any explanation at all of the oft-cited 
case of Lady Z’s coachman. His general formula ‘that the under 
cover agents are psi elements generated by motivational factors’ 
suggests that his explanation would be that the coachman’s 
collapse was caused by Lady Z’s dream, or perhaps that both were 
caused by some unconscious desire of Lady Z. It seems to me 
however that we do not need to invoke psi at all to explain this 
case. It seems only too likely that Lady Z’s dream was due to her 
having noticed earlier that her old coachman’s health was failing, 
and her anxiety (conscious or unconscious) lest he might collapse 
at the reins. 

The difficult case for Roll to deal with is the Levyns’ case, and 
here I think he is too cavalier in suggesting that ‘the girl may have 
been the subject of feelings of aggression (perhaps even self- 
directed or masochistic)’, and that such wishes may be ‘transformed 
into a PK-like force’. How is this suggestion to be worked out in 
detail? Granted that her running out towards Levyns’ car at 
3 p.m. might be ascribed to the girl’s masochistic desire, what right 
have we to attribute to the same cause Mrs Levyns’ experience 
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before 2 p.m.? It is idle to refuse to credit Mrs Levyns with 
precognition, if we have to credit the girl with this; but why 
should the girl’s death-wish cause that particular lady, Mrs 
Levyns, who was about 200 miles away, to have the experience she 
did before 2 p.m., unless the girl precognized the near-accident at 
3 p.m. and she ‘knew’ before 2 p.m. that Mrs Levyns was the wife 
of the driver who would nearly run her over at 3 p.m.? To answer 
this Roll would presumably have to say that the girl unconsciously 
inferred before 2 p.m. what would happen at 3 p.m. When we 
consider the data that would be needed to make such a calculation 
—the time Mr Levyns would restart his journey after his picnic 
lunch, the various factors that would influence his speed of driving 
thereafter, e.g. location and speed of the other traffic on the road— 
it is clear that such an inference would require not only extremely 
complicated calculations, but a vast amount of factual data ascer- 
tained by ESP. I must say I find this explanation wildly un- 
plausible. Still, the implications of precognition are much too 
formidable to be accepted on the strength of a few such spontan- 
eous cases which cannot be explained plausibly by Roll’s method. 
Some ostensible precognitions are bound to arise by chance, and 
the Levyns case may well be one of them. So I find myself, like 
Roll, not convinced that we need accept precognition in any sense 
of the term which would require us to say that effects precede their 
causes. 

C. W. K. MUNDLE 
University College, North Wales 


(3) 


MR ROLL, writing his article on the above-mentioned subject 
(F.S.P.R., vol. 41, 1961, 115-128), will probably have been aware 
of the fact that his idea that precognition can be made more 
intelligible, and therefore more acceptable by assuming that a true 
precognition can be explained in terms of ESP and PK only, is not 
an original one. As far back as 1929, the President of the Greek 
5.P.R., Dr Tanagras (2), formulated the same type of hypothesis 
as an explanation of precognition and presumed that say a pre- 
cognized motor accident (in a dream, for instance) was realized by 
the dreamer who by means of P K tampered with the steering gear 
or engine, causing the accident dreamt of. Or for instance, if a 
mother dreamt or had a hunch or vision that her child was going to 
be burnt to death, it was she who by means of PK or Psychobolie, as 
Tanagras termed it, set fire to the mattress on which the child was 
sleeping, etc. 
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As regards Mr Roll’s causative psi hypothesis, I feel that so 
many cases of precognition may be found in the parapsychological 
literature arguing against the validity of Mr Roll’s explanation of 
precognition that it has hardly a leg to stand on. Let me give a few 
examples drawn from my own investigations in this matter and from 
the very extensive case material collected on the European continent. 


On the 3rd of June, 1939, one of my lady friends, Mrs N. Hekke (then 
62 years old), visited me to tell me that she had consulted a clairvoyant 
at ‘The Hague in order to get some information as to what was going to 
happen to her nephew, Frits Hekke (26 years), who was very lazy and 
not at all successful at his job. The clairvoyant, after fingering Frits’ 
portrait for a few minutes in the usual psychometric manner, declared 
that the boy was going to be a soldier. ‘Impossible’, Mrs Hekke retorted. 
“The boy has already served his country several years ago and cannot be 
called up for military service any more!’ The clairvoyant answered: 
‘This may be as you say but still I am certain I am telling you the truth. 
Mark my word: On the 2gth of August this boy will be walking in 
uniform!’ 

All this Mrs Hekke related to me, stating as her firm conviction that 
the woman was a humbug. Asa conscientious parapsychologist I noted 
down what Mrs Hekke had told me, not thinking for a single moment 
that I had become a witness to a remarkable precognition. 

On the 28th of August, 1939, the Dutch Government frroclaimed the 
General Mobilization of all its military forces. Frits was,not able to 
reach his destination, Den Bosch, on the 28th but arrived the next 
morning there. And so walked about in his uniform on the 29th. (3) 


Now, if we try to explain this case in terms of Mr Roll’s hypo- 
thesis, we shall be forced to base ourselves on the highly improbable 
presumption that the clairvoyant, in order to ensure the fulfilment 
of her prediction to Mrs Hekke, influenced Stalin and Hitler 
(and possibly also the English and French ambassadors at Moscow) 
in such a way that ultimately Stalin gave England and France the 
cold shoulder and entered into partnership with Nazi Germany by 
signing the famous non-aggression pact which virtually gave the 
green light to World War II. But even all this is not enough. The 
clairvoyant lady must also have telepathically influenced the whole 
Dutch cabinet, thereby inducing the ministers to proclaim the 
General Mobilization on the 28th, and not say on the 26th or 29th 
of August. At the same time she had to know (already on the day 
Mrs Hekke visited her) that the young man had to join his military 
detachment at Den Bosch and that the proclamation of the 
Mobilization would come so late that he was not able to reach his 
destination that same day, and only arrived at Den Bosch on August 
29th, therewith ensuring the fulfilment of the prediction she uttered 
two months before. : 
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Is all this tremendous expenditure of ESP influencing with 
perhaps, here and there, a sprinkling of PK to enforce political 
decisions, not a bit too much for a simple clairvoyant to undertake, 
in order to make her prediction of a young man walking about in 
uniform on August 29 come true? 

A great many precognitions of this type exist. There is, for 
instance, the prediction by a trance-medium of the course of the 
Polish-Russian war of 1919 (1); the bombardment of part of the 
Hague, Het Bezuidenhout, on 3 March, 1945, predicted by a clair- 
voyant to one of my friends in January, 1945, and noted down by 
me. There were exact indications that a certain block of buildings 
where my friend lived would escape being burnt by the raging 
fires. ‘The same clairvoyant at the same time predicted that ‘food 
for hungry Holland would come dropping from the skies, in the 
same manner as manna dropped from the heavens to feed the 
Jews wandering in the desert’. And indeed, on 28 April, 1945, 
hundreds of planes started to drop foodstuffs on to the principal 
towns of the Netherlands (3). 

I feel that it is hardly possible to maintain that precognitions of 
this kind can be explained by assuming that the clairvoyant or the 
sitter to whom the predictions were made could, by using ESP or 
PK in some way or other, influence the enormous complex of 
events in order to get their predictions to come true. 

It is, of course, quite right that Mr Roll, seeking for a convincing 
explanation of the baffling phenomena of precognition, tries first 
of all to base this explanation on known factors, i.e. ESP and PK. 
These factors are in his belief real and authentic phenomena, but 
certainly not for those whom he quotes (p. 115) as saying: “The 
claims would not carry conviction unless some credible explana- 
tion is produced.’ Now, I amsure that Mr Roll will agree with me 
that ESP and PK are not at all acceptable to these men as sound 
pillars on which to build an explanatory model of precognition. 

It is my belief that, for the moment at least, there is not the 
slightest hope that we shall be able to formulate an explanatory 
model-in which most or all known paranormal phenomena can be 
fitted and find their place. But I do not think that this should be 
considered a serious drawback in parapsychology. Do not let us 
forget that we are still at a loss to explain how physical stimuli 
impinging upon our sensory receptors are changed into mental 
phenomena (images, perceptual experiences, etc.). Still, nobody 
ever doubts that these phenomena of sensory perception do occur. 

_It is clear that in parapsychology—just as for the greater part in 
biology—we are still very much in the descriptive phase. We 
should keep as close as possible to this for the time being. And if 
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we do try to invent suitable explanatory models, let us do this in 
order to reach a deeper understanding of the phenomena studied 
but in no case in order to win over the sceptic to side with the 
parapsychologists. 

G. ZORAB 
The Hague 
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(4) 


MR ROLL’s theory that ostensible precognitions are really un- 
conscious PK is, perhaps, tenable in relation to experimental 
work. Applied to spontaneous cases, however, it gives alarming 
results. A rough check through a few recorded sources suggests 
that, on this theory, ostensible precognitionists have been re- 
sponsible for at least : 
100 deaths, 

8 railway accidents, 

5 fires, 

2, shipwrecks, 

1 explosion, 

1 stroke of lightning, 

1 volcanic eruption, 

2 world wars. 


If PK is really operating on this scale, no one is safe. 


G. F. DALTON 
Dublin 
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TELEKINETIC EXPERIMENTS WITH 
ANNA RASMUSSEN MELLONI 


Royal Institute of Technology, Stockholm (May, 1956) 
(Report by Arne Olander, translated by C. D. Broad) 


PROFESSOR Christian Winther of Copenhagen carried out a large 
number of experiments in the 1920’s with the medium Melloni, 
which were published in the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologte in 1930. 
A translation in Danish was published in Copenhagen in 1945, and 
was available to Professor Olander before undertaking the ex- 
periments described below. 

Winther had for the most part got the medium to do experiments 
with pendulums, which she set in motion. He was convinced that 
this had been due to a telekinetic force. Admittedly Winther 
himself could set in motion the pendulums standing on the table, 
by pressure on the floor. But this needed so great an effort that 
the other observers present could easily detect it. Melloni herself 
was carefully observed, and Winther could not detect any cheating. 
In the work quoted there are given curves showing the magnitude 
of the movements. The amplitudes go up to a maximum of 105 
mm., but in many cases fall below 10 mm. 

It is significant that no results were obtained when the experi- 
ments were carried out with the apparatus standing on a concrete 
pillar, set half a metre deep in stiff clay and separated from the 
concrete floor of the room by a crevice filled with sand. The 
medium’s control ‘Dr Lasaruz’ blamed this on the fact that the 
concrete was ‘cold and rough’. When one realizes that a pendulum, 
with sufficiently small damping, can be made to move with 
considerable amplitude by very small influences which are in 
resonance with the pendulum, one feels a certain scepticism as to 
the cogency of Professor Winther’s experiments. The experiments 
described below were carried out in Professor Torbern Laurent’s 
room in the department of telegraphy and telephony at the 
Tekniska Hégskola (Royal Institute of Technology). 

As Melloni was accustomed to pendulums, it was decided to let 
her try experiments with pendulums with various degrees of 
damping. If she could initiate movements in strongly damped 
pendulums, that would be a strong indication of telekinetic powers. 
Accordingly, an apparatus with 4 pendulums of different damping 
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was constructed for the experiments by civil-engineer Ake 
Blomqvist of the Bofors Company, civil-engineer Olof Carlstedt of 
the Research Institute of National Defence, Dept. of Teletechnics, 
and engineer Henry Lymark of the same institute.... Experi- 
ments were made also with Melloni’s own apparatuses which she 
had brought with her, consisting of pendulums and loaded steel 
springs. 

On certain occasions, tape-recordings were made, so that the 
sounds could be registered. The film-camera never came into use. 
Melloni did not permit illumination strong enough for it to be used, 
although in the preliminary negotiations we got the impression that 
we should be allowed to have sufficiently strong light. However, 
there never occurred any phenomena so impressive that it would 
have been worth while taking a film of them. That is also the 
reason why the notes are so brief. 

Permission had also been given to us beforehand to walk about 
in the room; but when it came to the point we had to sit, as 
Melloni’s control, Dr Lasaruz, thought fit. We were not allowed 
to make any control of Melloni’s feet. 

Our pendulum-apparatus stood on a big table in Laurent’s 
writing-room, and Melloni’s apparatus on a smaller table. Since 
Melloni’s vibrating springs were of steel, the drawers of the table 
were filled with sheet-iron, in order to screen off possible trickery 
with magnets under the table. 2 : 

Sunday, 6th of May, 1956. Present: Lars Arosenius (Laurent’s 
assistant), Blomqvist, Carlstedt, Eva Hellstrém, Bengt Larsson, 
Lymark, Gésta and Helena Rodhe, Olander. 

At 19.00 we assembled in the lunch-room of the Institute and 
drank coffee. At 20.00 we sat in the Professor’s room round the 
big table, which had been lengthened by the small table. On the 
big table stood our apparatus, and on the little one Melloni’s own 
pendulums, etc. We had intended to begin with Melloni’s 
apparatus, so as to put her at her ease, but the Mellonis themselves 
proposed that we should begin with our apparatus. 

Mr Melloni asked at once if ‘Dr Lasaruz was present?’. Use the 
code: 1 knock=uncertain, 2=yes, and 3=no. After 20 minutes 
came the answer that ‘he’ was there, and that our seating arrange- 
ments were good. These knockings were heard within the medium; 
they were always very weak, so that those who sat on the opposite 


side of the table were almost unable to hear them. At 20.30 the ~~ a 


knocks within the medium became stronger. At 21.05 we were 

told that ‘Dr Lasaruz’ would write and tell us what was wrong. 

(There occurred a mirror automatic writing, which is given in 

Appendix 2 of the Report.) ieee what the pendulums were 
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intended for. He would make an experiment with the one that 
was least damped down. We sang various rhythmic songs, in 
order to ease the atmosphere, and took away the little table, so that 
we were able to sit more closely together. No significant deflexions 
occurred with the pendulums but when Olander rocked his body 
on his chair in resonance with the pendulum small movements took 
place, of a few mm.’s deviation. 

At 22.20 we passed on to the small table, in order to experiment 
with Mrs Melloni’s own apparatus. The tests were carried out 
with a very rickety apparatus, in which a metal ball with a point 
hung on a conducting wire of copper. When this pendulum made 
a big enough deflexion it would make electric contact with a metal 
bowl and a bell would ring or a lamp be lighted. (A pocket-lamp 
battery was mounted in the base of the apparatus.) Since the 
apparatus was so unstable in its construction, we judged that it 
would be fairly easy to set it in motion. Nevertheless, no sub- 
stantial deviations were obtained. The experiments concluded at 
23.00. 

Monday, 7th May, 1956. Mrs Melloni stated that “Dr Lasaruz’ 
had told her in the course of the day that he considered that there 
had been altogether too many persons present at yesterday’s 
experiments. So we divided ourselves up into two groups. 
Present in the first group: Forsselius (Uppsala), Hellstrém, 
Larsson, Laurent, Gésta and Helena Rodhe, Olander. In the 
second group: Arosenius, Blomqvist, Carlstedt, Forsselius 
(Uppsala), Hellstrém, Lymark, Olander. If any notes were 
written that evening, they have been mislaid. Perhaps the Mel- 
lonis have them. We are, however, agreed that nothing note- 
worthy happened. Faint sounds as of sawing and of knocking 
were heard in the medium and the table. 

Tuesday, 8th May, 1956. Present: Arosenius, Blomqvist, 
Carlstedt, Hellstrém, Larsson, Olander. 

We sat round our own apparatus at 20.05. Very soon one of the 
pendulums started to move. But it was hung on sewing-thread, 
instead of the original one with a rod suspended at three points. 
At about 20.45 the deflexion reached its maximum of 25 mm. from 
the centre. ‘Then the pendulum remained for a long time almost 
completely at rest. At 21.00 we had a pause of 15 minutes, during 
which refreshments were served. We began again at 21.23. At 
22.00 the swingings of the pendulum recommenced and eventually 
reached an extent of 15 to 17 mm. from the centre. After that 
‘Dr Lasaruz’ wrote a little automatic mirror script. 

Wednesday, 9th May, 1956. Present: Arosenius, Blomqvist, 
Laurent, Gésta and Helena Rodhe. 
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First of all experiments were done with our own apparatus, in 
which a pendulum was suspended by sewing-thread fastened to a 
pen which lay across the upper frame. Movements were recorded 
which took place in the direction of the length of the cupboard, 
1.e. at right angles to the pen. There was illumination only at the 
writing-table. Music on the gramophone at the beginning. No 
results. Displacements of the table, i.e., in the floor, were regis- 
tered by a recorder. 

Later we worked with the Mellonis’ own apparatus at the little 
table. In each end of a heavy quadrilateral brass bar there were 
fixed steel springs, placed vertically and loaded with weights at the 
upperend. These springs had times of vibration of about 0:56 sec., 
and differed by perhaps a few per cent. (She had also a similar 
apparatus, with four loaded springs of different lengths set along a 
brass bar. We considered that there would be no difficulty to set 
one of these in motion through resonance without the others 
moving to any marked degree, so no experiments were made with 
this apparatus.) Melloni had a rather rickety glass case in which 
the apparatus was put after a short while. The weights on the 
springs could each strike against its own drinking’glass. One 
contained water, so that its note was lower. Also in this case was 
the microphone for the tape-recorder. Outside tlfe case there 
stood, at the Mellonis’ request, a drinking-glass with water in 
order that one might observe possible shakings... When one could 
see the reflection of a lamp, vibrations of frequency 8 to Io per sec. 
could always be noted. 

to strokes on the glass with the high note were requested. The 
vibrations in the spring beside this glass gradually worked them- 
selves up, and 1o strokes were obtained. 

7 strokes on the glass with the low note were requested, and were 
obtained. 

Then ‘bell-ringing’ was requested, i.e. alternating strokes with 


high and low notes. Thereupon both springs moved and bell- 


ringing was obtained. 

Next 3 +3 strokes were requested, but it was not stated on which 
glass they were to be. 3 +4 strokes were obtained, but the fourth 
extra stroke was noticeably weak. 

Then a further 3 +3 strokes were requested. This time we got 


_4+3 strokes, and here again the fourth was decidedly weak. 


These experiments were recorded on the tape-recorder. ‘Those ~ Zs 


present stated that there was a ‘good atmosphere’. We had in fact 
got such effects as had been promised. 
Thursday, roth May, 1956. Present: Arosenius, Hellstrom, 


_Lymark, Gésta and Helena Rodhe. 


-—T . = ~~ 
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On the little table stood the Mellonis’ glass case with the appara- 
tus with the two loaded springs and with the two glasses, one with 
water in it to give the lower note. We asked if we were sitting 
properly. Answer ‘Yes’. 

19.55: ‘Can we have 5 strokes in the empty glass?’ 

A microphone was put in the glass case, and the sounds were 
recorded on a tape. The case was covered over with a cloth. 
Lymark peeped in at 20.05, and the steel springs were then in fair 
movement. At 20.10 we removed the cloth, and at that time there 
was complete rest. Then we experimented without the cloth. It 
was now discovered that the cubes on which the glasses stood (so 
that the weights could strike against them) had the wrong marks 
H and L (high and low) on them. So the two glasses were inter- 
changed. 

For a long time it seemed we should get successful results, but 
nothing happened except a sort of subsidiary sound, like the 
ticking of a clock. At 20.30 we began again. After 3 minutes we 
got 5 strokes in the empty glass. 

We now asked for 5 strokes on the full glass. At once the one 
spring stopped moving and the other began, and after 2-5 min. 
came 5 strokes. 

With the permission of ‘Dr Lasaruz’, we put the cloth over the 
case. At 20.38 we asked for 7 strokes on the empty glass. At 
20.43 came 7 strokes. At 20.45 we asked for 7 strokes on the other 
glass, the one with water in. After 2 min. came 7 strokes. 

Then the two glasses were exchanged for another pair with about 
a third difference (in tone). The lower (in tone) was a drinking- 
glass. At 21.14 we asked for 6 strokes on the drinking-glass. At 
21.25 we remembered that the letters H and L were again in the 
wrong positions. This was put right, and the experiment 
continued at 21.27. It ended at 21.45 without any audible 
result. 

Knockings were than noticed and recorded on the tape. 

On one occasion during the evening we asked Mrs Melloni to 
move away from the table. Mr Melloni then got up and said that 
he would go out and smoke, which he did. We had the impression 
that our request had not been well received. 

This evening’s experiments were regarded as very satisfactory. 

Arosenius, Lymark, and Gésta and Helena Rodhe remained 
behind. All the experimental material was carried out from Prof. 
Laurent’s writing-room to the record-office of the institution. 

There experiments were done which showed that, by means of 
very small impulses in one direction, one could set in motion the 
spring which was attached to the further end of the brass bar 
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(reckoned in the direction of the impulse). After this discovery the 
material was carried back into the writing-room. 

Now we were able to repeat under identical conditions the 
Mellonis’ results in their absence by means of such impulses as are 
described above. These impulses were initiated in several different 
ways. Partly through direct action of the table-top, partly by 
pressure against the foot of the table by the lower part of the leg. 
Moreover the same results could be attained by rhythmic contrac- 
tions of the muscles of the lower part of the leg pressed against the 
leg of the chair. We had observed that that position was generally 
taken by Mrs Melloni. 

The experiments went on till a late hour of night. 

Friday, 11th May, 1956. Present: Blomqvist, Larsson, 
Hellstrém, the Rodhes and Olander. 

Olander had brought with him a bowl containing mercury, 
which was placed on the table so that vibrations could be more 
easily observed, since mercury reflects better than water. This 
was permitted by ‘Dr Lasaruz’, but we removed it in course of 
time, because we thought that it had an irritating effect. The quick 
vibrations which could have been observed by means of it, would 
not in any case have been able to affect the low-frequency springs. 

We began at 20.40 and asked that the pendulum, “which hung 
on a bit of sewing-cotton, should swing in the direction of the 
length of the table. No result. 

We transferred ourselves to the little table with the Mellonis’ 
own apparatus. Mrs Melloni produced tappings, and sounds of 
sawing and of planing. 

We asked for 3 strokes of the spring on the drinking-glass. 
They came after about 5 min. We asked for 5 strokes on the wine- 
glass. It sounded as if the weight had struck against the book that 
the glass was standing on. We changed the glass. We again asked 
for 5 strokes on the wine-glass. They came after 2 min. We now 
asked for ‘bell-ringing’, that is alternating strokes on both glasses. 
No result. Then came automatic writing from ‘Dr Lasaruz’ that 
we should go home and rest, for we were too tired. That was 
particularly true of the Rodhes, who had been up late the night 
before. But the rest of us had been informed of the results of the 
previous night before the Mellonis’ arrival, and Mrs Melloni could 
hardly fail to notice our negative attitude. 

Saturday, 12th May, 1956. Present: Blomqvist, Hellstrém, 
Laurent, and the Rodhes. 

We sat round the little table with Mrs Melloni’s case hanging by 
two threads from the roof. Olander has proposed this experiment, 
in order to exclude, to the highest possible degree, mechanical 
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influence. ‘The apparatus was the same, with two loaded springs 
which could strike against a wine-glass and a drinking-glass, 
standing in the case. There were no results, though we sat for an 
hour. 

First we got knockings on the table, sawing, planing, and nailing. 
All these sounds were recorded on the tape recorder. Then the 
case was put on the table, with the two springs in it. We now got 
vibrations with the two springs, in either direction according to 
request. ‘The experiments concluded at 22.00. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


No parapsychological forces have shown themselves with Mrs 
Melloni during the experiments which we have carried out. Her 
own arrangements of pendulums and springs, which she brings 
with her, can easily be set in motion through resonances; and the 
results which we ourselves achieved with very little practice make 
her own results appear quite normal. She was unable to set our 
damped pendulums in motion. 

The auditory phenomena produced by Mrs Melloni—sawing, 
rapping, etc.—are extremely weak. ‘Their origin is for us quite 


uncertain.t_ But as proofs of parapsychological powers they are 
undoubtedly weak. 


APPENDIX 
Description of the Apparatus for Pendulum Experiments, by H. Lymark 


A. Construction of the Pendulum. In these experiments 4 pendulums, 
hung upon a stand, were used. They were of the same length (38 cm.) 
and consisted of brass rods of 3 mm. in diameter, provided at the lower 
end with brass weights. Pendulum 1 was hung to three threads fastened 
together at the same height. Pendulums 2, 3 and 4 were hung on mem- 
branes. At the upper end of the pendulum-rod in 3 and 4, wings of thin 
metal plate were attached, which moved in oil of different viscosities. 
By this construction different degrees of damping were provided for the 
four-pendulums. 


B. Properties of the Pendulums. 'The time of swing for all the pen- 
dulums was about 1 sec. 

If one draws aside one of the pendulums a little and then releases it, 
it makes a number of oscillations with successively smaller amplitude 
until it comes to rest. The number of oscillations which a pendulum 
makes before the amplitude has fallen to 4-32 per cent of its original 


* Three physicians, Drs J. Bjérkhem, G. Rodhe and G. Odencrants, 
have listened to these sounds with the stethoscope. ‘They reported that 
the sounds were not like any sound usually heard in a patient, and they 
were unable to determine their origin. 
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value is described as the Q-value for the pendulum. (If one assumes a 
degree of damping depending linearly upon the velocity, the amplitude 
for free oscillations diminishes according to the formula # 


A-exp (—n7/Q) 


where A is the original amplitude and 7 is the number of oscillations.) 

The Q-values for the pendulums were approximately 100, 30, 7, and 
2, respectively, where the Q-value 2 corresponds to a pendulum which 
returns to equilibrium after a few seconds. The pendulum with O- 
value 100, on the other hand, is oscillating after 100 sec. with an ampli- 
tude which is one twenty-third of the original. The Q-value of a 
pendulum is an excellent measure of how easy it is to set it in motion by 
acting on its point of suspension, or the table on which its stand rests, 
in time with the pendulum’s time of swing. 

If one begins to push the table with the right frequency, so that it 
moves backwards and forwards one tenth of a mm., the least damped of 
the pendulums (Q=100) begins gradually, after some minutes, to 

vibrate with an amplitude which is about 100 times as great, i.e. 100 x 
o'I=10 mm. The most strongly damped of the pendulums never 
attains a greater amplitude than 2 x o-I =o-2 mm. 

Beside the pendulums described above there was also used a pro- 

_ visionally suspended pendulum. This had the same time of swing, but 
the Q-value was 300, and it was therefore 3 times easier to set in motion 
than the least damped of the above-mentioned pendulums. 

| Against the proposed explanation of how one can set a pendulum in 

motion it might be objected that it is hard to push on the table with 

exactly the right timing. That, however, is not the case, if one can see 


IgI 
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the movements of the pendulum the whole time. One pushes the table, 
e.g., in the right direction whenever the pendulum passes through its 
point of equilibrium. 

C. Recording of the Movements of the Pendulums. The movements of 
the pendulums could also be observed and measured. Under each 
pendulum was placed an indicator to facilitate the reading of the size of 
the deflexion. One could also automatically record the movements of 
the pendulums by means of a writing recorder. 

Each pendulum acted upon two extremely easily moved potentio- 
meters. The movements of the rods of the pendulums were conveyed 
by stiff wires to the latter. From the one potentiometer was obtained an 
electric potential proportional to the deflexions of the pendulum in the 
direction of the length of the stand. From the other was obtained a 
potential proportional to its deflexion at right angles to the former 
direction. In the experiments two automatic writing recorders (‘mingo- 
graphs’) were used with altogether four channels, which could be 
controlled by the above-mentioned potentiometers. By this means two 
pendulums, selected at will, could be completely kept under observation. 

D. Measures of Control. In order that the pendulum should not be 
affected by currents of air, the stand was surrounded by high glass walls. 
These did not touch the stand. The movements of the table relative to 
the floor were controlled by means of an apparatus which caused a lamp 
to light when the movements of the table were greater than a half- 
millimetre. ‘The apparatus was constructed as follows. On the floor 
under the table was placed a stable triangular scaffolding of wood, on the 
upper corners of which the potentiometers were fixed. From the 
moveable arms of the potentiometers went short wires, which were 
fixed to the underside of the table. The wires were kept extended by 
means of rubber cords. The potentiometers were connected into an 
electric bridge-connection, which was set in balance at the beginning of 
the experiment. When the table moved relative to the wooden scaffold- 
ing, the state of one or more of the potentiometers was altered. The 
unbalanced potential which thus arose was intensified in a transistor- 
amplifier which acted on a relay, which in turn switched on the current 
to the signal-lamp. ‘The voltage from the amplifier could also be fed 
into a mingograph. In this way one could continuously and auto- 
matically record the movements of the table. It was possible thus to 
detect movements of the table as small as 0-1 to 0-2 mm. 

By means of the control-lamp the two most strongly damped pendu- 
lums could be kept under observation as regards influence on them by 
way of the table. 

If one is to be sure that the deflexions of the pendulums have not been 
caused by movements of the table, those deflexions should exceed 50 
mm., 15 mm., 3°5 mm., and 1 mm., respectively, for the four pendulums, 
if the lamp is used as the instrument of control. If the mingograph is 
used as instrument of control, the corresponding figures are 20 mm., 
6 mm., 1-4 mm., and o-4 mm. respectively. 

There would have been no great technical difficulty in making the 
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sensitivity greater. But this cannot be regarded as practically useful 
unless the floor is unusually stable. The degree of sensitivity which was 
used in these experiments corresponds to the sort of displacements 
between the table and the triangle under it which are produced when a 
person transfers the weight of his body to a weaker floor-board. 


TWO SYNCHRONOUS DREAMS 
ABOUT A SHIPWRECK 


By G. W. LAMBERT 


ON Sunday, 29 November 1874, about noon, during a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay the S.S. La Plata, a British cargo vessel, belonging to 
W. T. Henley, bound for South America, started to sink. There 
were 75 souls on board and her cargo included a length of sub- 
marine cable and some heavy cable-lifting equipment. The pound- 
ing she received in the storm started leaks into the hull, with the 
result that the ship foundered in a few hours. There was no 
collision with another vessel (Annual Register 1874, Chronicle, 
pp. 119-21). Seventeen survivors were picked up by other vessels, 
and of these, fourteen arrived back in the Thames on Wednesday, 
2 December, being the first persons to bring back news of the 
disaster. ‘The first published account appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph of Thursday, 3 December, under the headline “Terrible 
Disaster at Sea. Loss of Sixty Lives’, and that account was carried 
into the two main evening papers, the Globe and the Pall Mall 
Gazette on that date. The Times did not publish the news till 4 
December 1874. The proceedings at the Official Inquiry are 
reported in the Times of 20-30 January 1875, and the findings 
in the issue of 6 March. In the findings the number of persons 
perished was given as 58, two additional survivors having been 
reported after the figure of 60 lost had been published. 


TuHeE First DREAM 


A full account of this will be found in Proceedings, 3, 455, 
repeated in Human Personality (II, 362-5) by F. W. H. Myers. 
Briefly, according to his own statement, Mr George King went to 
bed in his room in London soon after midnight during the night 
of 2/3 December 1874, and went to sleep. A little later he woke 
up, and had an experience which seemed to him something more 
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than a dream. Just before going to bed, he had returned from a 
Conversazione at King’s College, presided over by Sir W. ‘Thom- 
son, President of the Society of Telegraphic Engineers (later Lord 

in). Evening dress was worn, and scientific apparatus was on 
;. On 26 November, his brother D. King had sailed for S. 


America in the La Plata, and at the function G. had wished that D. 
could have been with him to explain some of the exhibits, D. being 
a telegraphic engineer. In the ‘experience’ G. found himself back 


in an assembly like that which he had left a few hours before, and 
saw two men whom he did not know talking together near him. 
Suddenly from behind them D. stepped out and came to meet him. 
G. stepped forward and said ‘Hullo! D. how are you here?’ D. 
shook him by the hand and replied ‘Did you not know I have been 
wrecked again?’ At this G. became deadly faint, and, after a 
momentary unconsciousness, woke up and found himself in bed. 
He was in a cold perspiration and trembling. After a period of 
waking, followed by slumber, he got up early to go out to breakfast 
near Euston Station, and saw from a poster that there had been a 
shipwreck with the loss of 60 lives. But it was not till after he had 
reached his office that he learned that the ship was the La Plata 
and that his brother was among the drowned. 

G. King, writing his account eleven years later (November 
1885), remarked that the vision he had on that occasion was unique 
in his experience. He does not mention a fact worth noting here, 
that he and his brother were nephews of the Sir W. Thomson (later 
Lord Kelvin), who presided over the Conversazione on 2 December 
1874. (See evidence of Mr Siemens at the Inquiry, in the course 
of which he referred to Mr King, nephew of Sir W. Thomson, as 
the representative of the Company on the La Plata. Times, 


26 January 1875). 


THE SECOND DREAM 


On 31 July 1961 Mr R. de Mornay Davies, a Solicitor of 
Wheathampstead, St Albans, Hertfordshire, wrote to the Society 
the following letter, which is reproduced below, with his permis- 
sion: 

I am now in the eighty-second year of my age and I am anxious to — 
record the story of a remarkable dream which visited my mother who 
died in the year, 1925, in her seventy-second year. She was Mrs 
Katherine Davies, née Denniss, and she was married on the 27 
January 1874. She and my father went to live at 2, St James Square, 
West Kensington. 


~My mother was very highly strung and emotional though not by any _ 
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means irresponsible; she had been very well educated and was also 
very well read. She was a fine singer and had a lovely mezzo soprano 
voice and scored many musical successes because of her impassioned 
rendering of her songs. Her maternal grandfather, Aristides Franklin 
de Mornay, was a Frenchman. 

Her story frequently told was this: 

One night soon after she was married she dreamt she was standing on 
a bridge in the middle of a very rough sea when suddenly a black vessel 
appeared. In her great agitation she rushed about the bridge saying, 
“Oh! it can’t be saved, it can’t be saved.’ Then it turned completely 
upside down and sixty people were drowned. 

In the morning she told my father of her dream and when he returned 
home in the evening he threw down an evening paper on the table and 
said, “Read your dream.’ It was a Spanish pleasure vessel which had 
been caught in a very rough sea in a violent storm. It had turned 
completely upside down and the last line of the report was ‘and sixty 
people were drowned’. 

Can you explain this? 

As my father always used to read the old Globe whenever he went to 
London, after leaving there soon after his marriage, it is possible the 
report was in this newspaper and if only I knew the date it might be seen 
at the British Museum. 


As mentioned above (para. 1 of this paper), the Globe of 3 
December 1874 carried the news of the sinking of the La Plata, 
under the headline ‘Dreadful disaster at sea . . . loss of sixty lives’. 
Having regard to the date, within a year of Mrs Davies’ marriage, 
and the number of casualties, it is clear that her dream related to 
the sinking of the La Plata, and that it occurred on the same night 
(2/3 Dec.) as G. King’s dream, and not on the night of the dis- 
aster. It is also fairly certain that the paper brought home by Mr 
Davies senior was the Globe, as the other main evening paper at the 
time, the Pall Mall Gazette of 3 December 1874, did not headline 
the number of casualties. Mr R. Davies has informed me that, so 
far as he knows, his mother left no written account of her dream, 
or, if she did, it has not survived. He has also explained to me that 
the ‘bridge’ mentioned in the description of the dream was the 
bridge of the ship on which Mrs Davies dreamt she was standing, 
and that the ‘black vessel’ was ‘her’ ship, i.e. this was a case of 

foundering and not a collision. To that extent the dream was 
realistic, but it must be recorded that the La Plata, according to 
_ the evidence of a survivor in a boat, went down by the stern, and is 
not described as having capsized. (The La Plata was a British 
screw steamer of 1218 tons gross, owned by W. T. Henley of 
Leadenhall St, and it was doubtless her name which gave the 
_ wrong impression that she was a Spanish vessel.) 
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COMMENTS 


It is very easy to take separately the stories of the two dreams, and 
to pull each to pieces on the grounds of lack of corroboration at the 
time and of delay in recording them, with the conclusion that no 
reliance can be placed on them, at any rate as to there being any 
evidence of paranormal content. Dream One, it may be argued, 
was merely a reflection of the evening function which G. King had 
just attended, and the incursion of his brother D. into it, with an 
announcement that he had been shipwrecked again, was merely an 
expression of G.’s subconscious fear for his safety at sea, a fear 
which may have been greater than he cared to admit, having regard 
to the severe gales there had been in England. There had been 
several shipwrecks already in 1874, and G. knew that his brother 
had been shipwrecked before on a voyage to South America. 

Similarly, Dream Two may have been generated by the stormy 
weather outside, which may well have made Mrs Davies anxious 
for those at sea. At this distance of time it is no longer possible to 
obtain evidence from anyone else that the detail ‘60 drowned’ was 
mentioned as a part of the dream before Mrs Davies heard the 
news which was in the Daily Telegraph of 3 December 1874. 
Apart from that identifying detail, the dream might have occurred 
the night before one of the other shipwrecks earlier in the year was 
announced, the coincidence being merely fortuitous. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable that these two dreams, 
which, apart from the shipwreck idea, are quite different in con- 
tent, clearly started, as stories, independently of one another, and 
appear to have remained apart for some 87 years. It is also clear 
that the figure of 60 casualties got into Dream Two at a very early 
stage, and that relates it certainly with the sinking of the La Plata. 
The fact that the dream occurred the night before the announce- 
ment in the Globe fixes the night of the dream as that of 2/3 
December 1874. I am aware of no evidence that stormy weather 
outside stimulates dreams of disasters at sea, but if it does, one 
would have expected the dreams to have occurred at the height of 
the gale, i.e. on 28 or 29 November, and not about three days later. 
Even on the telepathic hypothesis, the ‘delay’ is remarkable, and 
brings the dreams very close to the time at which the news of 
the disaster reached the percipients in the ordinary way. Myers 
noticed curious delays of this kind, not only in connexion with 
dreams but also in cases of veridical information obtained by other 
kinds of automatism, such as crystal-gazing and automatic writing. 
Where the news was unpleasant, as here, he thought the delay might 
be due to a desire on the part of the communicator to prepare the 
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mind of the percipient for the shock (Human Personality II, 56 and 
58). That argument might apply to G. King’s dream, which 
Myers knew about, but would not explain the delay in the case of 
Mrs Davies’ dream about the same event. To the best of Mr R. 
Davies’ knowledge, she had no friend or acquaintance on board the 
La Plata. Nor is the delayed news always of an unpleasant kind. 
Andrew Lang (Proceedings, 15, 48-g) cited a case where a Miss 
Angus saw in a crystal some events in India two or three weeks old, 
news of which arrived in a letter next day. On the whole, the 
little evidence we have suggests that the proximity of news in the 
neighbourhood makes it more viable through an ESP channel than 
news further off, however absurd that suggestion may seem, and 
that emotional factors have little to do with it, beyond, perhaps, 
choosing the ‘target’. The degree of success attained in getting the 
communication through seems to depend not so much on a tie of 
affection between the parties concerned as on ‘lucidity’ on the part 
of the percipient, who may not be the person for whom the com- 
munication is intended, see, e.g. the Clerke case, where a native 
woman in India saw a ‘crisis’ apparition meant for her English 
mistress who saw nothing (Phantasms II, 61 and Human Personality 
I, 269). 

Synchronous dreams by quite ‘disconnected’ pafties are very 
rare, and when they do occur, the fact that they are such is liable to 
be overlooked through their not being brought together. The 
‘mechanism’ seems to be much the same as in reciprocal cases, 
where there is a better chance of the experiences being exchanged 
afterwards, and the reciprocity noted (see e.g. Ibid I, 417). In 
cases of the kind now in question the experience is usually of such a 
vivid character that the ‘dreamer’ feels that it is something more 
than a dream. Certainly that was so in G. King’s case; and Mrs 
Davies’ dream was sufficiently vivid to cause her to describe it to 
her husband next morning before he went to work. It is also a 
testimony to the impression it made in the family that the writer of 

the letter copied above has felt impelled to send an account of the 
dream to this Society. 

Among synchronous cases, there was a striking instance in the 
family of the Rev. C. Tweedale in 1879 (Fournal 12, 322-28, Nov. 
1906). Mr T'weedale’s mother died on 11 January 1879, and before 
the news of her death had reached the relatives concerned in the 
ordinary way she was ‘seen’ by three persons in bed in different 

rooms, all of whom believed themselves to have been awake at the 
time. Two were in different rooms in the same house, the third 
being in another house twenty miles away. The delay, compared 
with the time of death, was two hours in the case of the first two, 
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and eighteen hours in the case of the third. The case was an 
old one when recorded, but was well corroborated. 

In that instance all three percipients were closely related to the 
person ‘seen’ (husband, son, and sister). For some other ‘family’ 
cases, see Proceedings 23, pp. 265-78. As mentioned above, cases 
where the agent and percipient are strangers to one another are 
rarely ‘picked up’. In the Relationship Table (Fig. 22) in Appen- 
dix A of the Report on the Enquiry into Spontaneous Cases, 1960, 
(Proceedings 53, 135) there were no ‘strangers’ cases at all in the 
204 cases reckoned for relationship (including friends and acquaint- 
ances), adding together the S.P.R. and A.S.P.R. lists. 

The second dream illustrates another curious feature, for whicha 
parallel can be cited. Assuming that the observation ‘60 people 
were drowned’ was a part of that dream, it shows knowledge not of 
the correct figure, which was 58, but of the newspaper announce- 
ment, which gave 60 as the number lost, the survival of two men on 
a raft not having been reported. For an example of an error of the 
same sort in some information obtained by automatic writing, see 
the Abraham Florentine case, which occurred at about the same 
time as this dream (1874). ‘There Stainton Moses, writing down 
the life period of that man in numbers of years, months and days, 
ended up with ‘17 days’, instead of ‘27 days’, which was precisely 
the mistake made in a notice of his death in an American paper, 
which it is fairly certain Moses had not seen when he wrote the 
script. (See Proceedings 11, 82-5, and Journal 20, 148 et al.) That 
odd mistake gives further support to the idea already mentioned 
that news in writing or print is in some way more viable than news 
not yet on paper. 

For a case of two exactly synchronous dreams apparently re- 
lating to an event which occured some hours after the dreams, 
see, ‘Linked Precognitive Dreams of a Murder’ by Ian Stephens, 
Journal, 40, 334-40, Sept. 1960. 


COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATIONS 
OF NON-EXISTENT BUILDINGS 


By ROSALIND HEywoop 


THE two following cases were brought to my notice by a friend in 

the B.B.C. who kindly put me in touch with the percipients. They 

may be of psychological interest for they are collective hallucina- 

Bonk but of buildings that do not exist and appear never to have 
one so. 
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Case I was given me by Miss Grace MacMahon who has been 
most co-operative in the hope, she says, of finding some reason for 
an experience which greatly puzzles her. She wrote: 


One morning my brother and I went for a walk from Leigh-on-Sea, 
where we lived, to a creek near Hadleigh, mooring place for a couple of 
dozen house-boats. Our walk led us along the edge of a wood. This 
wood we had explored many times before. 

Halfway along the path we were astonished to see a clearing in the 
wood and a gravel drive leading up to an imposing Georgian house with 
an impressive drive. Hurrying down the drive towards us was a young 
gitl with an Alsatian dog. The girl was dressed in contemporary 
clothes. They crossed our path and vanished over the hill quite nor- 
mally. We could not recall ever having seen a house in the wood before 
but made little comment at the time. 

When we arrived at our friends’ house-boat we told them of the house 
in the wood. They assured us that no such house existed. My brother 
and I were so positive that there was a house in the woods, we all tramped 
back to have a look at it. We travelled from one end of the path to the 
other. House, drive had gone. Over and over we repeated that we had 
seen a house in the wood, but at last we gave up looking for it. After 
spending many hours since then searching those woods, and looking up 
old books and records in the libraries, going over maps, and questioning 
many local people, we can find no evidence that there kas ever been a 
house in the wood. But there was a house because my brother and I 
saw it. a 

(signed) Grace MacMahon 


Miss MacMahon afterwards came to see me and from a sketch 
map she made I have located the exact spot on an Ordnance 
Survey map of the district. She added that the girl walked along a 
track across the railway on her way over the hill and that she had 
since found out that this track was a disused line from a brick kiln 
which had been shut down many years ago. She said her brother, 
an engineer, was extremely sceptical about such matters but she 
would ask him to add his confirmation to her account. This he has 


_ kindly done, as follows: 


This is to confirm that my brother and I saw the house at Hadleigh 
fifteen years ago—and have not had a similar experience since 
(signed) Grace MacMahon 
Bruce James MacMahon 


Case II is a similar non-veridical hallucination reported by Mrs 


| Peggy Fraser (pseudonym) which was shared by her husband and 
herself. She writes: 


} 
4 


, naa al ail 


In November 1955 my husband and I decided to spend a week-end at 


a country hotel in Sussex, selected at random from a guidebook. We left 
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London just after six on a Friday evening, but owing to torrential rain 
my husband drove slowly and it was nearly 7.30 when we approached 
the roundabout at Lower Dicker, where the road branches right to 
Eastbourne and goes straight ahead to Hastings. The receptionist had 
told my husband on the telephone that the hotel was a few miles south of 
Hurstmonceaux, and as we left the roundabout my husband said that 
we ought soon to be looking for it. 

The rain was still beating down relentlessly and we had been travel- 
ling some ten minutes when, turning a gentle bend in the road, we saw 
on the left a lovely old country house, lying back from the roadway some 
twenty-five yards. My husband slowed down and we looked ap- 
preciatively at the hotel. It was covered with lichen and its windows 
were lighted with a diffused light that speaks of comfort and welcome. 
There was a gravel drive leading to the porticoed entrance and on the 
left was built a low sloping-roofed addition with the words ‘American 
Bar’ in neon lighting. I can see as if it was only a moment ago the small 
red shaded lamps and the bar and bottles and small inviting tables. 

‘Do you think this is it?’ I asked hopefully, but he answered that it 
couldn’t be as our place was on the right. We travelled on and I said 
I hoped our hotel would be as nice as the one we had just passed. My 
husband said we would go back there for a nightcap after dinner. 

Shortly afterwards we reached our hotel and after dinner went back, 
this time with me driving. I was a beginner and drove carefully all the 
way back to the roundabout at Lower Dicker. My husband said, 
“That’s funny, we must have missed it’, and he took the wheel and we 
drove back again very slowly, looking out carefully. But the place had 
vanished. We also asked, but nothing was known of such a place. 

We talked of nothing else that week-end and my husband was annoyed, 
for he felt such a thing should not have happened to him of all people. 
Since that time we have made many journeys along that road to visit my 
parents in Hastings and each time we have looked for the hotel but we 
have never seen it again. 

(signed) Peggy Fraser (pseudonym) 


Mrs Fraser’s husband writes as follows: 


I confirm that I was present when the events described took place and 
the script is a true record of what happened. 


(signed) J. Fraser (pseudonym) 


It is perhaps worth noting that Mr and Mrs Fraser appear to 
have seen such details as lichen on the roof more clearly than they 
would have done on a wet winter’s evening had the house been an 
actual one. 

These cases are very like that reported by Mr and Mrs Pye in 
Proceedings S.P.R., 33, p. 170. The Pyes were travelling to 
Doncaster in a bus, which stopped to set down a passenger opposite 
a large house standing about twenty yards back from the road. 
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They give details of the house, colour of paint, flowers, coloured 
umbrellas and tables in the garden and so on, and they noticed 
nothing unusual about it. They assumed it was a guest house and 
when they could find nowhere attractive to stay at the village Mrs 
Pye walked back to it to book a room. But when she arrived at the 
spot there was no house to be seen. It could be said that both the 
Pyes and the Frasers were longing to find a pleasant place at which 
to sleep and this might have induced their hallucinations, but there 
seems no such reason why Miss MacMahon and her brother should 
have seen a house which fulfilled no apparent need on their part, 
in a place they knew very well. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


IN the last few years there has been a considerable broadening of 
the views of Soviet scientists in this field. Typica$ of the older 
outlook is a definition of “Telepathy’ in the Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
1956, of which the following is a translation: _ = 


Telepathy—Anti-social, idealistic fiction about man’s supernatural 
power to perceive phenomena which, considering the time and the 
place, cannot be perceived, and about the possibility of transmitting 
thought across a distance without the participation of the organs of 
sense of the physical environment. The term ‘telepathy’ was first 
introduced in the book Phantasms of the Living (1886) written by 
Members of the English Society for Psychical Research, founded in 
1882, by Gurney, Myers and Podmore. 


Now, in 1961, the subject is openly discussed in the Russian 
press and broadcasts. For instance, in June 1961 an article by 
E. T. Faddeev entitled ‘What is Telepathy?’ appeared in the 
Russian periodical, Science and Life. In it the author refers to a 
recent discussion on the subject at Moscow State University, 
and summarizes the views of speakers. The opening lecture 
was delivered by Doctor of Philosophy A. G. Spirkin, who, 
while approaching the subject from the standpoint of dialectical 
materialism, clearly assumed that there is a real problem to solve, 
and that the solution must be sought in the field of natural science. 
In agreement with two or three speakers who recommended 
caution, in view of the few and unconfirmed factual data available, 
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Dr Spirkin admitted that prudence was necessary, but ended up 
nevertheless with a rousing call ‘to advance still further in research 
into the nature of mental activity.’ ‘We must not’, he said, ‘stick 
fast to the dead letter of the description of concepts known so far, 
but we must do our utmost to lay down new, daring allegations and 
hypotheses. This must remain our slogan.’ 

In Leningrad a State-supported research labaratory has been 
established at the request of Professor L. L. Vasil’yev, Chairman 
of the Department of Physiology. For some time past he has been 
conducting experiments in telepathy, and in December 1960 he 
and his associates disclosed their findings at a symposium at 
Leningrad University. (See the News-Letter of the Parapsychology 
Foundation for May-June, 1961, p. 2.) 

In the ‘Current Review of the Soviet Technical Press’ (distri- 
buted by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce) it is stated that Professor 
Vasil’yev has been active in the field of parapsychology since the 
early 1930’s. Results had been withheld from publication for 
about a quarter of a century because even the participating 
scientists were astonished. The experiments proved that the 
transmission of thought occurs not by brain-produced electro- 
magnetic waves as originally believed. That theory was refuted 
by a series of experiments during which the ‘transmitting’ as well 
as the ‘receiving’ persons were located in test chambers screened 
by metal sheets which assured complete shielding from electro- 
magnetic waves and whose quality had been tested and approved 
by the participating physicists. According to Vasil’yev, a new 
series of experiments will be initiated ‘on a new and more modern 
basis’. 

In a Moscow broadcast in Polish on 4 January 1961 there was a 
report on statements by Soviet Scientists on the subject of tele- 
pathy. (The occasion is not stated, but judging from the date it 
may have been the Leningrad Symposium in December 1960.) 
The views expressed are fairly evenly balanced between scepticism 
and.belief. E. Asratyan said that complete certainty as to the real 
character of telepathy still required many experiments and 
theoretical proofs, but that one could not categorically deny the 
existence of the problem itself and the need for its investigation. 

Dr Birynkov said that telepathy contradicted contemporary 
knowledge on thought processes in man. 

Dr P. Gulyaev (?) regarded telepathic phenomena as real. 
Professor M. Ivanov believed that it was too soon either to affirm 
the reality of the phenomenon of thought transmission or to deny 
it, because a scientific approach to the problem has not yet been 
evolved. Professor L. Vasil’yev said he had frequently carried 
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out experiments in the transmission of thoughts and had reached 
the conclusion that ability to transmit thoughts was inherited by 
man from his zoological forbears. It is a curious feature of the 
recent reawakening of interest in telepathy in Russia that it has 
been much stimulated by a story that the Americans had conducted 
a successful long-range experiment in telepathy with members of 
the crew of the submarine ‘Nautilus’. Officials in Washington, so 
the News-Letter tells us (loc. cit.), deny that any such experiment 
took place. 

We are indebted to the B.B.C for the translations of the extract 
from the Soviet Encyclopaedia, and the Moscow broadcast; to Mr 
R. G. Medhurst for the extract from the Current Review of the 
Soviet Technical Press; and to Dr J. B. Rhine for kindly sending 
us a translation of the Science and Life article, a type-script of the 
full text of which is in the Library for reference. 


REVIEWS 


ZOAR; OR THE EVIDENCE OF PsyCHICAL RESEARCH CONCERNING 
SurvivaL. By W. H. Salter. London, Sidgwitk & Jackson, 
1961. 238 pp. 2iIs. 


A book on psychical research by Mr W..H. Salter must be of 
interest and importance to all who are concerned with the subject, 
for he has known intimately and has cooperated with many of its 
most distinguished English representatives from the early 1900’s 
to the present day. It is of special domestic interest to members of 
the S.P.R. Mr Salter has been a member since 1916, was Hon. 
Secretary from 1924 to 1958, and President for the years 1947 and 
1948. In those capacities he has devoted a very large part of his 
active life to voluntary service to the Society, with no reward save 
_ the knowledge of work well done and the approval and affection of 
those members especially who realize what that work must have 
involved. Through most of that period, until her lamented death, 
Mrs Salter, daughter of Mrs Verrall, and herself involved as an 
automatic writer in the famous ‘cross-correspondences’, actively 
cooperated with him in psychical research in general and in the 
work of the Society in particular. 

The title of the book—‘Zoar’—may puzzle some who have not 
been so well instructed in Biblical knowledge as were English 
children of respectable parents in Mr Salter’s young days. Mr 
Salter supplies the necessary references (Genesis XIX, 20-22, and 
- Deuteronomy XXXIV, 3). For the benefit of those who have not 
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their Bibles to hand, I would say that, if we may (without prejudice) 
compare Oxford and Cambridge respectively, with Sodom and 
Gomorrah, then Zoar would correspond to Bletchley. It was the 
smallest of the cities of the Plain—‘but a Uittle one’; to which Lot 
gained leave from the Elohim to betake himself with his family, 
when the larger cities were to be destroyed with fire and brimstone; 
and on the way to which his wife (looking back wistfully to the 
pleasures she was leaving) was turned into a pillar of salt. 

The point of the reference is this. Mr Salter argues that certain 
facts have been established by psychical research, which make it 
reasonable to believe (in spite of all the obvious difficulties arising 
from certain other well established, and more generally recognized 
and admitted, facts) that some parts of the minds of some human 
beings have persisted for at least some time after the death of their 
natural bodies. This, no doubt, is ‘something to be going on with’. 
But it ‘is but a little one’. It would, as Mr Salter says, ‘be sheer 
mockery to offer this . . . as a satisfaction of, or an alternative to, the 
hope of immortality—to ask seekers for Zion to be content with Zoar.’ 

The book consists of sixteen chapters. The first of these is a 
general introduction; and the second, which deals with the scope 
of psychical research and the nature of the evidence available, may 
also be regarded as introductory. 

Chapters III and IV are concerned with Apparitions. In the 
first of them Mr Salter considers and rejects (at any rate as regards 
single apparitions seen by a single percipient) the view that appari- 
tions of the dead, corresponding significantly to relevant facts 
which could not be normally known to the percipient, imply the 
persistence of a guasi-material body, associated in earthly life with 
the natural body of the deceased. In the second of them he con- 
siders certain special types of apparition, which might seem prima 
facie to support or to require that hypothesis. Under this heading 
he discusses (1) Collective Cases, (2) Iterative Cases, and (3) 
Cases that seem to involve Post-mortem Activity. 

Under the head of Collective Cases Mr Salter considers, and 
rejects as illusory, the Versailles ‘Adventure’ and the Borley ‘nun’. 
He attaches more weight to the Wilmot case, but points out 
certain evidential weaknesses in it. He quotes the Fatima vision, 
seen in Portugal in 1917, as an example of a large-scale collective 
hallucination, which certainly did not correspond to any objective 
physical occurrence; and he quotes the Dieppe Raid case (19 51) 
as a collective hallucination, corresponding pretty well to a certain 
series of localized events on a certain occasion in the past, but not 
suggestive of post-mortem activity on the part of anyone in 
particular. ~ 
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As a good example of an Iterative case, Mr Salter quotes the 

successive appearances of Captain Bowyer-Bower after his death 
on the WwW estern Front in March 1917. As examples of cases that 
seem prima facie to suggest post-mortem activity, he cites two well 
known stories, in the second of which (the Chaffin Will Case) he 
was concerned as an investigator on the S.P.R.’s behalf. 
_ Chapter V is concerned with Haunts and Poltergeists. The main 
instance cited under the former heading is the Cheltenham (Miss 
Morton) Case. Mr Salter points out that the apparition here was 
not identified, and that it conveyed no new information to the 
percipients. As to Poltergeists, he mentions Mr Lambert’s 
theory, and points out that there are reported phenomena which it 
will not cover. Under this heading Borley Rectory appears again, 
and is dismissed with the contempt which the case deserves. Mr 
Salter is strongly inclined to think, with Podmore, that ai/ Polter- 
geist cases which have not some ordinary physical explanation, 
originate in trickery, sometimes deliberately undertaken by a 
normal individual, and sometimes associated with a person in an 
abnormal mental condition. 

This chapter concludes with a set of eighteen propositions, 
concerning apparitions, which Mr Salter would acgept. Perhaps 
the most important of them may be summarized as follows. 
(i) Veridical para-normal experiences, which take the form of 
ostensible sense-perceptions, occur at one end of a'series, at the other 
end of which occur veridical intuitions devoid of quasi-sensory 
content. For this, and for other reasons given, it is unplausible to 
regard the former as perceptions of some kind of non-physical 
quasi-material existent. It is safest to regard all alike as of tele- 
pathic origin, but to bear in mind that telepathy is ‘transfusion of 
minds’ rather than ‘transmission of ideas’. (ii) Reliable cases of 
veridical apparitions seen simultaneously by more than one per- 
cipient are so rare that no general conclusions can safely be based 
on such cases. (iii) Only those apparitions which convey infor- 
mation strongly suggestive of post-mortem activity are directly 
relevant to the question of survival; and even then it is the nature 
of the information, and not the fact that it is conveyed by an 
apparition, which is relevant. 

Chapter VI is entitled ‘Materialisations’. It in fact deals, not 
only with these, but also with spirit-photography and the ‘indepen- 


dent voice’. In it are described and discussed the case of “Katie 


King’ and Sir Wm. Crookes, and the phenomena associated with 
Eva C., Mrs Helen Duncan, Kluski, and Margery Crandon. As to 


all these allegedly paranormal phenomena Mr Salter is highly 


sceptical, and for good reasons, which he gives. As to spirit- 
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photography he is more than sceptical. ‘The chapter ends with an 
unfortunate misprint, viz. ‘dishonourable’, where the author 
obviously meant ‘honourable’. I suspect a Freudian lapse on the 
part of someone, and I am assured it is not on that of Mr Salter. 

Chapter VII deals interestingly with a very interesting topic, 
which has been rather neglected by psychical researchers since 
Myers treated it in ‘Human Personality’, viz. ‘Ecstasy and Inspira- 
tion’. Under this heading Mr Salter considers ordinary dreams (in 
regard to which he is largely in agreement with Freud); ‘out-of- 
the-body’ experiences (e.g. those of Dr Wiltse and of Mr ‘Ken- 
wood’); the experiences as of mental activity independent of them- 
selves, described by certain writers of fiction (e.g. Dickens and R. L. 
Stevenson) in connexion with some of the characters they create 
and the stories which they spin; and experiences of inspiration and 
ecstasy described by certain poets (e.g. Milton, Blake and Tennyson). 

The main conclusions which Mr Salter draws here may be 
summarized as follows. (i) Common to all these experiences are 
(a) the partial or complete withdrawal of the mind from the pre- 
occupations of ordinary life: and (b) a sense of existing and 
functioning at a higher level than the normal, and a distaste 
(amounting sometimes to deep disgust) at returning to normal 
consciousness. (ii) What may well be happening in such cases is a 
temporary fusion of the normally conscious level of a person’s 
mind with a part of it which is normally unconscious; it being 
presupposed that the latter is by no means identical in content or in 
capacity with the Freudian ‘unconscious’, and that it may mediate 
telepathically between the mind of the person concerned and those 
of other conscious individuals or groups of such. 

Chapter VIII, entitled ‘Dissociation’, gives a brief sketch of 
typical cases, not involving mediumship, e.g. the Ansel Bourne case, 
the Beauchamp case, and the Doris Fischer case. The last of these is 
transitional, since there were claims to mediumship on the part of 
Doris Fischer (or Theodosia Prince, as she became in later life). 
So Mr Salter passes on to cases where such claims were an integral 
part of the case, e.g. the ‘Watseka Wonder’ and Mlle ‘Heléne 
Smith’. The chapter ends with a useful reminder that not all 
those who have been thoroughly familiar with such cases, and have 
admitted that there are genuinely paranormal features in some of 
them, have accepted Myers’s view of the structure of human per- 
sonality or some modern equivalent of that view. A notable 
dissentient was Gerald Balfour, to whose important paper in 
Proceedings, Vol. XLIII Mr Salter refers. Another was the late 
Professor McDougall. 


1 Corrected in later reprints — Ed. 
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This leads on naturally to the topic of Chapter IX, entitled ‘The 
Controls of Mediums’. Omitting any elaborate description of 
mediumship in which physical phenomena play an essential part 
Mr Salter considers in turn the mediumship of Stainton Moses 
(with the ‘high-brow’ controls ‘Rector’, ‘Imperator’, etc., and the 
more homely and somewhat mischievous ‘Little Dicky’); of Mrs 
Piper, in its five successive phases; of Mrs Leonard; of Mrs 
Garrett; and of the S.P.R. automatists, such as Mrs ‘Willett’. 
The general conclusion of the chapter may be summarized by 
quoting the final words of it: ‘...the case for survival is not 
strengthened by the very doubtful claims to independent existence 
made by “Controls”, so far as they can be differentiated from 
Communicators’. 

Chapters X, XI, and XII are all concerned with the general 
topic of communications through mediums, under the successive 
headings of (1) as affected by Normal Causes, (2) as affected by 
Paranormal Faculties of the Living, and (3) as not prima facte 
fully explicable under either of the two previous rubrics. Under 
the first heading are given some interesting cases, where the most 
likely source of the information supplied by the medium is latent 
memories of something unwittingly conveyed to her by a sitter 
(and also no longer remembered by the latter), or of something she 
has unwittingly had before her eyes when reading some book or 
newspaper. Under the second heading come cases where the 
content of the communications can be most plausibly explained by 
telepathy between the medium and the sitter. Mr Salter cites as a 
probable example certain communications received by Mr Clarke 
through Mrs Piper. He rightly emphasizes the fact that the condi- 
tions and the results of quotitative experiments in card-guessing 
are so utterly unlike the conditions which prevail and the com- 
munications which are given in a sitting with a medium, that it is 
difficult to employ the concept of ‘telepathy’ appropriate to the 
former, in formulating a ‘telepathic’ explanation of the latter. At 
the end of Chapter XI there are brief references to ‘clairvoyance’ 
and to ‘precognition’, as evidenced in certain experiments, with a 
warning that we at present know so little about these alleged para- 
~ normal sources of cognition and the conditions under which they 
_ operate that it is rash to appeal to them as explanatory hypotheses 
_ in connexion with mediumistic communications. 

All this is developed in further detail in Chapter XII. Mr Salter 
_ begins with the communications through Mrs Piper, ostensibly 
- coming from the deceased George ‘Pelham’. He points out that, 
even when the contents of such communications may be plausibly 
accounted for in terms of ‘telepathy’, in the ordinary sense of the 
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word, that notion has to be extended and modified out of all 
recognition, if it is appealed to in order to explain the following 
facts. A mediumistic control (such as ‘G.P.’ with Mrs Piper, 
‘Gurney’ and ‘A. W. Verrall’ with Mrs Willett) will sometimes 
faithfully reproduce the mannerisms, habits of speech, character- 
istic sense of humour, etc., of a certain deceased person, whom the 
medium has not met in the flesh. And this may continue consis- 
tently throughout a long series of sittings held at considerable 
intervals. 

Mr Salter next gives a fairly full account of the three successive 
stages of the ‘One-horse Dawn’ case, where Dr Verrall in his life- 
time tried (with apparent partial success) to influence the contents 
of his wife’s automatic script in a certain direction, and would 
appear to have influenced it unwittingly in certain other ways 
which escaped notice until after his death. 

From this Mr Salter passes to an account of various types of 
sitting which have been designed to eliminate the possibility of 
telepathy from the sitter. Under this head he describes Proxy 
Sittings, Book Tests, and messages left by persons in their life-time 
in the hope that the contents may be revealed after death in 
mediumistic communications. To account for the results of Book 
Tests in terms of the paranormal faculties of the living, it would 
seem that we should have to pass beyond telepathy to clairvoyance. 
Mr Salter therefore gives a brief account of the experimental 
evidence which has been adduced for this and also for precognition. 
The chapter ends with a consideration of the results of communica- 
tions ostensibly referring to the sealed message left by Myers. Mr 
Salter’s conclusion here is that some kind of paranormal hypothesis 
is required, and that the hypothesis of straightforward clairvoyance 
on the part of the sensitives concerned, will not cover the facts. 

Chapters XIII and XIV deal with the Cross-Correspondences, a 
subject on which Mr Salter is the best equipped expert now living. 
An essential feature of the cross-correspondences is this. If we 
admit that at any rate the best of them represent something more 
than chance-coincidence in a very large mass of highly allusive and 
disjointed material, then they point, not merely to the post-mortem 
persistence of certain memory-traces, but to contemporary design 
and intention on the part of someone or other. And that someone 
seems prima facie to be the surviving spirit of an identifiable 
deceased person (e.g. Myers or Gurney or Dr Verrall), or of a 
cooperating group of such spirits. For that reason they are of 
extreme importance. . 

It is very difficult to present such cases at once fairly and 
succinctly to the general reader. If one gives all the ramifications 
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even of a single case, one inevitably bores and puzzles even 
sympathetic readers. If, on the other hand, one selects, one lays 
oneself open to the charge of making the case seem stronger than it 
really is. Mr Salter does his best in these two chapters to steer 
between these two reefs. I suspect that we really are faced here 
with the following unavoidable dilemma. On the one hand, no one 
is qualified to judge this material and its implications, unless he 
has steeped himself for years in it, and has at his back an immense 
and readily available knowledge of the classical writings both of 
antiquity and of modern times. On the other hand, anyone who 
fulfils those conditions (as Gerald Balfour and Piddington pre- 
eminently did, and as Mr Salter does) inevitably runs the risk of 
seeing allusions and connexions which may be quite fortuitous; 
and of suffering in a mild form from that disease which, in its 
acute symptoms, is manifested in the works of the Baconians and in 
Swedenborg’s symbolical interpretations of the Scriptures. 

In Chapter XIII Mr Salter describes the Ave Roma Immortalis 
cross-correspondence, which purports to be the work of the de- 
ceased Myers, but might conceivably have been the unwitting 
product of some level of the then living Dr Verrall’s mind. He 
also describes and discusses the very interesting Sevens’ Case, 
which looks prima facie like a mere telepathic leakage from the 
mind of the then living Piddington, but has certain other features 
suggesting the agency of the deceased Myers. 

The transition to Chapter XIV, which is entitled ‘Cross- 
correspondences: New Evidence’ is to be found at the end of 
Chapter XIII. Mr Salter says there that the deceased persons, 
ostensibly responsible for the cross-correspondences, claimed to be 
aiming at something much more important than merely to provide 
evidence for their survival. Had their intention been confined to 
the latter object, ‘they would have been almost as worthily occupied 
in banging tambourines in the darkness of a seance room.’ Their 
ultimate intention, as intimated in the scripts, ‘was the bringing 
about of a world-order based on international peace and justice’. 
The grounds for this latter statement are presented in Chapter 
XIV, and the reader must judge their adequacy for himself. Mr 
Salter sums up his own view of p. 207: ‘... There is a consistent 
scheme set out in the scripts of the S.P.R. group of automatists 
from 1901 to 1930, comprising both a Story of past events and a 
Plan for the future. The scheme is really there, and not an in- 
vention of the perfervid ingenuity of the interpreter... .’ f 

The scheme, so far as I can understand, involved as an essential 
part the gestation, by some sort of paranormal genetics, under the 
superintendence of the spirit of the distinguished biologist Francis 
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Maitland Balfour, of a kind of Messiah, who should inaugurate 
the New Jerusalem and be to it what Augustus, as idealized by 
Virgil, was to the Roman empire. If such a scheme really existed, 
and if the members of the group have really been trying to carry it 
out, we need not be surprised that they have not as yet wholly 
succeeded. Perhaps Hitler and Stalin may be regarded as the 
products of their ‘prentice hands’. Certainly we have not lacked 
for Messiahs, of a kind, since 1914, and there seems no immediate 
prospect of the supply drying up. 

Mr Salter gives a reasoned summary in Chapters XV and XVI 
(‘To what does the Evidence point’ and ‘Zoar: “Is it not a httle 
one?” ’) of the conclusions which he thinks may reasonably be 
accepted. The most essential points are summarized in a para- 
graph of the second of these chapters (p. 224). There can be no 
reasonable doubt of the reality of telepathy ‘as a foree working 
interpersonally among a living group’. Whether or not it has a 
physical basis, it is certain that it ‘can give rise to mental activities 
so distinctly characteristic of a dead member of the group as to be 
best described as due to his discarnate intelligence’. And those 
activities include, not only what must be described as ‘memories of 
verifiable events known to few besides himself’, but also the post- 
mortem ‘initiation and execution of designs’ such as the more 
impressive of the cross-correspondence cases bear witness to. 

That Zoar is not Zion is obvious, and Mr Salter explicitly 
emphasizes it. But, bearing in mind the analogy and the con- 
tinuity of experiences of ecstasy and of poetic inspiration with some 
of these which form the basis of the argument for some kind of 
survival, he is inclined (as a personal speculation) to think that 
‘Zoar, though it is not Zion, may not be so far from it after all’. 

C. D. Broap 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SUPERSTITIONS. By E. and M. A. Bradford, 
edited and revised by Christina Hole. Hutchison, London, 
1961. 35s. 

‘Superstition’ enshrines among a good deal of elaborate nonsense 
some facts which have already been confirmed by medical research, 
such as that ‘foxglove tea’ is good for heart trouble, that raw carrots 
help night blindness and that warts (which yield to suggestion) can 
indeed be ‘charmed away’ by a variety of picturesque procedures. 

It may well be useful, in a similar way, to psychical research. _ 

Incidentally, it would be interesting to know whether is any 
medical evidence that styes in the eye are also responsive to sugges- 
tion; there are two magic cures for them. One is to touch the 
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is not spiritual enough, since its attention is mainly focused on a 
region but little removed from the world of ordinary life. How- 
ever, no doubt many who regard spiritualism as a religion would 
reply that they, too, believe that progress towards ultimate perfec- 
tion is of greater importance than the possible survival of a ‘sinning, 
earthly’ personality in a recognizable form—and that they, too, 
accept that death does not automatically ‘awaken us right away to a 
spectacular glorified state’. 

The author is careful to distinguish between the religious 
standpoint of spiritualism and the scientific status of psychical 
research. He regards the latter as having a position in his meta- 
physical world order that is identical with that of any other science, 
and hence as being compatible with the doctrines of Christian 
Science in a way that spiritualism is not. Indeed, he goes further, 
and finds in the facts of psychical research support for Christian 
Science and, conversely, believes that only from the viewpoint of 
Christian Science can these facts be adequately explained. This 
mixture of scientific and metaphysical speculation seems a little 
suspect until one realizes that, for the author, some sciences are 
metaphysical in nature. It is difficult to understand, however, 
why this should not hold for all sciences and not merely for some, as 
each of them, surely, can be regarded as an approach to the problem 
of existence. The discussion suffers from several such confusions 
of thought, but in spite of this the book will prove attractive to the 
reader with a taste for abstractions, even if of not very great appeal 
to the factually minded. 

CELIA GREEN 


THE JOURNAL OF PaRAPSYCHOLOGY, XXV, 2, June 1961, Durham 
N.C. 


This number of the Journal is of exceptional interest. It opens 
with an account by Milan Ryzl of research on telepathy in Soviet 
Russia. It appears that such research does take place and that it is 
mainly physiologists who have been interested in it. They have 
found evidence for the reality of telepathy which they are inclined 
to attribute to reception of radiations from the brain of the agent. 
Attempts to screen this radiation have on the whole been (as in 
other countries) negative. 

The main body of the Journal is concerned with Hansel’s 
criticisms of the Pearce-Pratt experiment and the Pratt-Woodruff 
experiment and with replies to these criticisms by Rhine and Pratt 
in the first case and by Pratt and Woodruff in the second. Hansel 
has already expressed his conviction that ESP is impossible (like 
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the event simulated by a conjuring trick). It follows that no evi- 
dence can prove that it has taken place, and that apparent success 
must be due to error or fraud. Nevertheless it is an additional 
satisfaction to the critic if he can suggest how error or fraud might 
have led to the results, and still more satisfactory if he can produce 
evidence that the results have been so obtained. In the Pearce- 
Pratt experiment, Hansel suggests how fraud by the percipient 
could have produced the results. In the Pratt-Woodruff series he 
suggests how fraud by one of the experimenters could have pro- 
duced the results, and also brings forward evidence which he 
considers indicates that the results were obtained in this way. 

His criticism of the P-P experiment is that Pearce, who was 
supposed to be in the Library during the experiment, was not 
under observation while he was there, and he might have returned 
to the neighbourhood of the experimental room and observed Pratt 
while he was checking the order of the target cards, e.g. through a 
trap-door in the ceiling over Pratt’s table. Rhine and Pratt find 
this alternative hypothesis strained and unrealistic; they also point 
out that it is not applicable to Series D at which J.BYR. was present 
and which was separately significant. = 

The P-W experiment was one in which the cards were placed in 
five packs under five key cards whose symbols were unknown to the 
experimenter. The order of the key cards was arranged by the 
experimental subject. Hansel’s suggestion is that the experimenter 
could have obtained knowledge of the positions of some at least of 
the key cards, and then rearranged the packs so as to get more than 
the chance number of hits. His evidence that something of this 
sort did take place is based on his finding that the experimenter 
could most easily find out the value of the end key card and observe 
where it went for the next run, and on tables of figures showing a 
relatively high frequency of correct guesses on the key card which 
had been at the end on the previous run. The reply of the 
experimenters is that they could not have used the method of 
finding out the position of the key cards described by Hansel and 
the appearance that they could have done so rests on a mis- 
representation of their procedure, that the evidence for correct 
guessing on a previously end card depends on only a small selection 
of the data so the correspondence may be accidental, and that in 
any case it can be explained in other ways than Hansel suggests, 
e.g. by end key cards tending to go to the middle when changed 
and the subject predominantly guessing on the middle cards. 

The improbability of Dr Woodruff, a psychologist of impeccable 
respectability, having cheated for the very dubious advantage (fora 
psychologist) of having positive parapsychological results to his 
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credit is, of course, immense. Nevertheless one may agree with 
Hansel’s opening sentence: ‘If the design of an experiment is such 
that the result could have arisen by normal means, the experiment, 
by itself, cannot provide conclusive evidence for ESP.’ Have we 
not, however, passed the stage of parapsychological research at 
which we need any single experiment by itself to provide conclusive 
evidence? Rhine and Pratt argue that we have. 

After these fireworks, the Journal ends on a quieter note. The 
re-examination of the Pratt-Woodruff series has led Dr Pratt to 
discover that four of the highest scoring subjects showed a higher 
rate of scoring at the beginning and end of runs, an effect in which 
experimenters were not much interested at the time of the original 
experiment. 

There is a review by Professor Broad of Hornell Hart’s The 
Enigma of Survival. While strongly recommending the book as a 
whole, Broad confesses to some difficulty in understanding the 
author’s ‘persona’ theory. 

R. H. THOULEsS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Out of the Body’ sensations 


Sir,—With reference to the letter by Renée Haynes in the March 
issue of the Journal, I should like to offer the following observation. 

Disassociation of mind with the physical world is apparently a 
fairly common phenomenon experienced by pilots, particularly 
those who fly at great heights and speeds. This sensation of ‘out of 
body’ is a momentary experience of detachment, a glimpse of one- 
self as though from without. Not only have I had such an ex- 
perience, but others sharing the common background of solitary 
flight have told me of their experiences with similar sensations. 

Examination of experiences reported to flight surgeons might 
provide sufficient information on the subject to warrant additional 
exposition. 

WiLi1AM T. RICHARDSON 

Sunnyvale, California 


Correspondence in ‘Observer’ 

Sir,—In his summary of the articles and correspondence in the 
Observer Mr G. W. Lambert has been kind enough to quote me as 
saying ‘No single experiment can be conclusive since the experi- 
menter may have cheated’. Certainly I said this but I should like 
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to make it clear that the conclusion I drew from it was the opposite 
of that drawn by Mr Lambert. He suggests that all experimenters 
must take precautions against having cheated by handing their 
records to someone else for evaluation. My conclusion is, on the 
contrary, that since no single experiment can be conclusive because 
the experimenter himself may have cheated or he may have cheated 
in collusion with some other person or persons, we should give up 
the attempt to make a conclusive single experiment. 

I would go further and say that the purpose of an experiment 
should be to solve a problem and not to convince anybody. That 
this is the aim of an experiment would be taken for granted in any 
other experimental science, as for example in experimental 
psychology which is the field with which I am most familiar. I 
think that where experimenting often goes wrong in parapsychology 
is because those not familiar with other fields make the mistake of 
thinking the object of an experiment is to convince rather than to 
solve a problem. 

R. H. THOULEss 
Cambridge 


Patience Worth ¥ 


Sir,—The automatic writings of ‘Patience Worth’ attracted 
much attention thirty years ago. Dr W. F. Prince wrote a book 
about them (‘The Case of Patience Worth’, 1927, reviewed in 
Proc. S.P.R. Vol. 36). Tyrrell, in The Personality of Man, devoted 
an entire chapter to them, and seemed at least half convinced that 
Patience Worth was a real person. Although the case is now seldom 
referred to, it seems worth while to bring forward some evidence, 
which apparently escaped the notice of these writers, of the purely 
fictional origin of Patience Worth. 

Mrs Curran’s automatic writing began in 1913. A personality 
appeared which called itself Patience Worth, and claimed to be an 
Englishwoman who crossed to America in 1649 or 1694, and was 
later murdered by Indians. 

A historical romance called By Order of the Company, by Mary 
Johnston, was published in 1900. The heroine of this is a lady 
named Jocelyn Leigh. To escape from an unwelcome suitor, she 
changes clothes with her maid, Patience Worth, and takes the 
latter’s place in a ship which goes to America. As ‘Patience 
Worth’ she marries an American settler. The action of the story 


takes place in the year 1621. 


The coincidences of name, period, and nationality are obvious, 
and sufficient to establish unconscious imitation. A further and 
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less obvious resemblance is that ‘Patience Worth’ is in each case an 
assumed name. Mary Johnston’s heroine pretends to be Patience 
Worth; and so, in a different sense, did Mrs Curran. 

G. F. DALTON 


Dublin 


(I am informed that Mary Johnston (1870-1936) wrote some 22 
novels and in at least two of them ‘Patience Worth’ is a character. 
Mrs Curran may have read them and borrowed the name, etc. 
But the name is not very rare; it occurs several times in early 
Massachusetts records. But the problem of the case does not lie 
in this direction.—Ed.) 


OBITUARIES 


C. G. JuNG 


Great genius and great wisdom seem to be conducive to longevity, 
provided that the former does not tear the human being to pieces 
and bring him to an early end. Undoubtedly C. G. Jung was one 
of those favoured people who achieved a healthy balance between 
both gifts, for he enjoyed good health and in addition retained his 
remarkable mental vigour until his death at the age of eighty-five. 

Everyone who knew him observed how profoundly he immersed 
himself in all aspects of life—but especially in those concerning 
therapeutic and scientific matters. Only a few years before his 
death did he really succeed in withdrawing from an extremely 
active life to one of well-deserved leisure. 

At that time it seemed that Jung’s scientific work had been 
accomplished. In fact, in 1955 he stated in the foreword to his 
book Mysterium Coniunctionis that this work was to be his last. 
This remark, however, was deceptive, in view of his two subsequent 
books The Undiscovered Self and Flying Saucers, which appeared 
in 1955 and 1957 respectively. These books witnessed not only to 
Jung’s unflagging creative ability, but also to his growing concern 
for the progress of the world and the destiny of mankind—a con- 
cern that compelled him in these two works once again to demon- 
strate forcefully the basic meaning of the psychic factor, and its 
significant relationship to actual occurrences in the inner and outer. 
world. ‘These two books present both an authentic summary of 
Jungian psychology and also its quintessence, which is often elusive 
in the writing of prolific authors. 

_ The complete edition of his works began to appear, concurrently 
in English and German, some years ago. When the whole of his 
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work finally appears in print, the result will be twenty large 
volumes. Thus it will be possible within a measurable space of 
time for everyone to form for himself a clear picture of the meaning 
of ‘complex psychology’. Moreover, there already exist books 
published in honour of his sixtieth and eightieth birthdays. The 
first is Die Kulturelle Bedeutung der Komplexen Psychologie and the 
second Studien zur Analytischen Psychologie C. G. Fungs—in two 
volumes. Besides giving an appreciation of his work, these books 
also contain biographical and bibliographical information. Jung 
himself also wrote a partly autobiographical work concerning his 
own youth. This will soon be published in English. 

It is necessary at this point to indicate some facets of Jung’s 
personality that may assist one to approach complex psychology in 
an unbiased way, and that may perhaps help to remove some of the 
regrettably numerous misconceptions about Jung—the man and 
his work. For instance, it must be stressed repeatedly that Jung 
began his investigations from a clinical standpoint and that he 
never departed from this basis. Even when he wrote of the most 
obscure matters, these always stand in uncompromising relation- 
ship to the mind of man—a conception that embraces the aggregate 
of all human expression of all ages. If, incidentally, this type of 
knowledge is criticized as mere ‘psychologism’, it niay equally well 
be argued that it is surely relevant to approach any human activity 
from a psychological point of view. 

It is well known that Jung’s profound interest in the psyche 
induced him to concern himself especially with phenomena that 
are frequently despised. This practice proved to be scientifically 
fruitful. In fact it led, right at the beginning of his career, to the 
discovery of what he termed ‘complexes’. We owe this to the fact 
that Jung took seriously the disturbances that were observable in 
Wundt’s association experiments. These had previously not been 
taken into account by the experimental psychologists, or they had 
merely been believed to be errors in testing. 

Further investigations into the effect of complexes in psycho- 
pathology led to his interest in Freud’s clinical discoveries, and 
this resulted in a friendship of long duration between the two 
scientific investigators. If the extensive correspondence between 
the two pioneers is eventually published, Jung’s continuous 
interest in the field of clinical experience will be made evident. 
Schizophrenia especially was an enigma to him, and as early as 
1904 he suggested that there might be a toxic factor in its patho- 
genesis. Today there are research groups, particularly among 
Canadian biochemists, who believe they are on the verge of 
identifying this x-factor as a definite chemical component. 
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An even earlier example of the manner in which Jung, with 
infallible scientific instinct, approached neglected or even boy- 
cotted areas, is shown in his doctorate thesis (1902), in which he 
investigated what were designated as ‘occult phenomena’. That 
this interest was consistent can be seen in one of his last books, in 
which he again introduced an entirely original and fertile concept: 
synchronicity (C. G. Jung and W. Pauli, /nterpretation and Nature 
of the Psyche). Jung retained a lifelong interest in those phenomena 
that are today assembled under the term parapsychology. He 
pleaded the cause of this branch of knowledge with as much courage 
as he did for the so-called ‘respectable’ sciences. 

As is well known, the discovery of the ‘objective psyche’ or 
collective unconscious obliged Jung to concern himself with 
cultures and religions of all types and times. By this study he 
gained profound insight into the functioning of the psyche. The 
application of this branch of knowledge to the philosophy of 
religion and the study of society proved, in the hands of friendly 
specialists in these fields, to be very fruitful. This is evident in the 
work of Richard Wilhelm (Sinology), Heinrich Zimmer (Indology), 
Karl Kerényi (classical mythology) and Henry Corbin (Moham- 
medan Mysticism)—to name only the most important representa- 
tives of these disciplines. More recently, Karl Schmidt (Germanic 
studies) and Eugen Bohler (political economy), have made success- 
ful use of Jung’s discoveries in order to fertilize their disciplines. 
Complex psychology proves itself continually to be not only a help 
to suffering individuals but also an enrichment for the widest 
fields of science. Even the natural sciences form no exception, as 
can be seen in the work of the above mentioned Nobel prize winner: 
W. Pauli, whose death was unfortunately early. 

More than fifteen academic honours from all over the world and 
in all faculties (with the exception of theology)—among them nine 
doctorates—are evidence of the width of Jung’s research. These 
witness even more to the enormous complexity of his personality, 
to which one might well refer the expression ‘complex psychology’, 
a term coined by 'Toni Wolff, one of the earliest and most experi- 
enced of Jung’s colleagues. 

It has always been a hazardous enterprise to enter into the secrets 
of the human soul, but to approach them so radically and with such 
seriousness of purpose, and to apply the hard-won knowledge so 
daringly and successfully to himself, is something that not one of 
Jung’s great predecessors was so well able to do. 

Because he himself travelled this lonely path, many future 
generations will have cause to thank him. They will be enriched 
and, let us hope, will be enabled to contend with problems in a 
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dynamic way; for complex psychology, according to its very 
essence, is no closed system, but open to the world. 

In order to give to it a ‘clinical’ basis, Jung, as has been said, 
shunned no field of human experience, and with the whole force of 
his personality investigated and expounded phenomena that were 
scorned and despised by the narrow, academic schools, by the 
worldly-wise and by the cautious. Because of this his work was 
subjected to frequent misunderstanding and malicious inter- 
pretation. Few were in the position to see, as he did, that by 
entering into matters that are still so obscure, what may appear to 
be a losing of one’s way may hide within itself a possibility of 
finding oneself. Even within that most stubborn of mental 
illnesses—schizophrenia—Jung detected a tremendous urge 
towards healing. 

Because he accorded individual respect to every man, he became 
not only a great doctor of individuals and collectivity, but also one 
of the most distinguished scientists. Of him it can be said—as of 
only very few people—in the words of Terence: ‘I am a man, 
hence nothing human is indifferent to me’. 

C. A. MEIER 
Zurich 


G. A. SMITH 


Mr G. Albert Smith, a Life Associate of this Society, who died 
recently at a very advanced age, played a great part in the Society’s 
work in the first thirty years of its existence. He was introduced to 
the Society as a young man of 19 by a man named Blackburn, a 
journalist who had conducted experiments with him in telepathy, 
or, as it was then called, ‘thought-transference’. Smith is described 
in our Proceedings as a mesmerist, and there are reports in the first 
three volumes of Proceedings of experiments in mesmerism in 
which he took part. He also co-operated with the Committee 
formed at the Society’s foundation to investigate the Reichenbach 
phenomena. Later on, he had sittings with mediums, one of which 
is described on pp. 225-8 of Proceedings, Vol. XI, and he investi- 
gated haunted houses. His reports on these activities, written with 
great vigour and clarity, gave proof of his critical judgment. Fora 
time he acted as private secretary to Edmund Gurney. 

He became, however, best known in consequence of the ex- 
periments in ‘thought-transference’ conducted by a Committee 


consisting of Gurney, Myers, Podmore and William Barrett. It 


had been the practice in the earlier experiments which Blackburn 
and Smith had conducted together for Blackburn to hold Smith’s 
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hand or touch his forehead. ‘The Committee reported that no 
unconscious pressure could have communicated to the subject the 
‘definite words and pictures’ which they proceeded to enumerate, 
but they made it their policy to tighten up the control conditions in 
the experiments which they were themselves about to conduct. 
These are set out fully in the third report of the Committee, printed 
on pp. 161-215 of Proceedings, Vol. I. ‘The experiments took a 
great number of different forms, including reproductions by Smith 
of a large number of fairly simple diagrams, the originals of which 
he had not been able to see, and the report contains numerous 
illustrations of the original diagrams and Smith’s reproductions. 

The Committee discuss (pp. 163-5) the possibility of the use of 
a code between Blackburn and Smith. During the experiments 
Smith had a bandage over the eyes and ears, and the Committee 
thought that this fact, together with other precautions taken by 
them, excluded the possibility of his having any normal visual 
knowledge of the diagrams, but they realized that the sense of 
hearing was but partially interfered with by this bandage. They 
were certain that no information could have passed between 
Blackburn and Smith by speech, but there remained ‘the hypo- 
thesis of a code, consisting of audible signals other than oral speech; 
and it would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to affirm that the 
possibility of such signals was absolutely excluded. We shall 
endeavour so to vary the conditions of subsequent experiments as 
to exclude this hypothesis completely ...’. They then proceeded 
to discuss in some detail whether a code depending on ‘Shuffling 
on the carpet, coughing, and modes of breathing’ could have 
escaped their notice; if so, whether it would have accounted for 
the results obtained; and they decided that no such code could 
have done this. 

While the Committee considered these results of very great 
interest, Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, the authors of ‘Phantasms 
of the Living’, did not incorporate them into the case for telepathy 
that they put forward in that book, as they did not regard the 
conditions they had. been able to impose as completely satisfac- 
tory. These experiments were by no means the only experiments 
in thought-transference conducted by the Committee or other 
members of the Society about this time. Gurney and Myers had 
had great experience of experiments of this kind before ever they 
met either Smith or Blackburn, and Gurney had given much 
thought to deceptive practices and ways of frustrating them. 

Many years later, after Gurney and Myers were both dead, 
Blackburn, whose connexion with the Society had long ceased, 
wrote in 1908 and 1909 articles in John Bull making a ‘confession’ 
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that he and Smith, acting in collusion, had hoaxed the Committee, 
and these charges he renewed in an article in the Daily News of the 
ist September, 1g11, set out on pp. 115-19 of the Journal XV. 
He rashly stated, ‘I am the sole survivor of that group of ex- 
perimentalists, and as no harm can be done to anyone, but possible 
good to the cause of truth, I, with mingled feelings of regret and 
satisfaction, now declare that the whole of those alleged experiments 
were bogies.’ The newspaper did not take the trouble to ascertain 
whether it was true that all the experimentalists were dead. In 
point of fact not only was G. A. Smith very much alive but William 
Barrett was also still alive, and both of them retorted in the same 
paper, contradicting the whole of Blackburn’s statement. In this 
they were supported by Mrs Sidgwick, who, although not a mem- 
ber of the Committee, had, of course, been kept very fully informed 
as to its researches. 

In any subject other than psychical research it would be a matter 
of surprise that a periodical of standing should print a long article 
imputing fraud to a man who happened still to be living, and 
incompetence in their special subject to persons of the distinction 
of Myers and Gurney, on the uncorroborated word of a man who, 
according to his own statement, had beena party to the fraud. This 
is perhaps the most significant feature of this curious incident. 

Smith retained a great liveliness of mind long after he had 
ceased to take an active part in the Society’s work. Members of 
the Society who visited him reported him as greatly enjoying to 


talk over his early experiences. 
W. H. SALTER 


EXCERPTA 


From The New Scientist, 21 Sept. 1961, a letter from 
John Eber. 


... Man is still a new-born babe on the geological time-scale. This 
time-scale may be visualized by imagining a film of the history of 
the Earth made to represent 10,000 years by each minute of show- 
ing-time. The film would take exactly one year to show. If we 
started showing the film at midnight on December 31, we should 
have to wait until midsummer to see the origin of life, and until 
early December for the first vertebrates. According to Dr Max 
Petterson’s figures ... mammals would appear on 17 December 
and Zinjanthropus about 9 p.m. on New Year's Eve. The last 
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twelve seconds of the film would be occupied with our history since 
Christ. 

‘Next year’ should be interesting. 

(But the next 3/5 second most critical—Ed.) 


From Life and Death of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, by Sir H. Wotton, Harleian Misc. VIII, pp. 
623-4. 
The Duke of Buckingham was assassinated in 1628. His Life was 
published in 1642. The Countess of Denbigh was sister to the Duke 
and had a letter from him on the day of his death. While writing 
a reply she swooned and on being asked the cause said ‘She knew 
not, but that her dearest brother was to be gone...’. 

On the following day the Bishop of Ely was appointed to break 
the news to her of the murder and was waiting in an anteroom till 
she awoke. 

‘She awoke with the affrightment of a dream, her brother seem- 
ing to pass through a field with her in her coach, where hearing a 
sudden shout of the people and asking the reason, it was answered 
her to be for joy that the Duke of Buckingham was sick; which 
natural impression she scarce had related to her gentlewoman when 
the Bishop of Ely entered into her bedchamber for a chosen 
messenger of the Duke’s death.’ 

(Fr Joseph Crehan, S.J., to whom we are indebted for the ex- 
tract, comments, (a) the seventeenth century seems to have thought 
telepathy quite an ordinary occurrence, which is why I have 
underlined the words natural impression, and (b) there seem to have 
been two separate experiences, the first, Lady Denbigh’s direct 
telepathy with her brother at the time of his being stabbed; the 
second, telepathy with the Bishop of Ely.) 


From a letter by E. J. Dingwall in The Listener of 
28 Sept. 1961. 


The mystery of ghosts ... would not be so baffling if, instead of 
trying to answer the meaningless question ‘What is a ghost?’ .. . 
the questioner was asked what he meant by ‘a ghost’. If he means 
that he has had a visual experience which consisted of seeing a 
figure which was clearly not a physical reality and it is this figure 
he calls ‘a ghost’ then everybody who knows anything about the 
subject believes in ‘ghosts’ since such appearances have been re- 
corded for centuries. But if he means to imply that he believes this 
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apparition is a disembodied spirit, then grave doubts arise. It is 
the correct interpretation of the ‘ghost’ that may be baffling, not so 
much the appearance itself. The mystery of ‘ghosts’ is like the 
mystery of dreams; we are only very slowly getting to know a 
little more about them. 


NOTICES 


WE deeply regret to record the death of Miss Ina Jephson, Member 
of Council, on 15 October 1961, at the St John and St Elizabeth 
Hospital, St John’s Wood. We hope to include an obituary in our 
next issue. 


Many early Parts of Proceedings and Journal are rapidly going out 
of print. If any of our older members have any copies to spare they 
would be gratefully received by the Secretary. 


Copies of Fragments of Inner Life, an autobiographical sketch of 
F. W. H. Myers, are still available to Members and Associates and 
may be obtained, price 5s. od. on application to the Secretary. 
Fuller details were given in the notices of our September issue. 


Part 192 of Proceedings was published in October 1961, and 


contains ‘Models for Psi’ by Christopher Scott, and “The 
“Super-ESP” Hypothesis’ by Alan Gauld. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


- The Secret Oral Teachings in Tibetan Buddhist Sects by Alexandra 
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David-Neel and Lama Yongden. Maha Bodhi Society of 
India, Calcutta. (c. 1954) 6s. 
Initiations and Initiates in Tibet by Alexandra David-Neel. Rider. 

18s. 
Immortal Longings by Stephen Findlay. Gollancz, London, 1961. 
21s. 
Sigmund Freud: Life and Work, Vol. III, by E. Jones. The last 
Phase, 1919-1939. Hogarth Press, London, 1957. 358. 
What is Relativity? by L. Landau and G. B. Rumer. Oliver and 
Boyd, London, 1961. 3s. 6d. 
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Experiment in Depth by P. W. Martin. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1960. 4thimpression. 25s. 

Forty Years a Medium by Estelle Roberts. Herbert Jenkins, 
London, 1959. 18s. 

Zoar: The Evidence of Psychical Research concerning Survival by 
W. H. Salter. Sidgwick & Jackson, London, 1961. 21s. 


